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I 


Looxine back, the boy would testify that 
old Pete Challoner had said a mouthful. 

“No matter how trivial a thing appears on 
the surface it has possibilities of growin’ to 
significant proportions, give it plenty of rope 
and sufficient time,’ Challoner had observed 
to the boy when the latter was in his fifteenth 
year. “ And no matter how big a thing looms, 
bear in mind that its start was likely real 
triflin’. Trace any stream to its source and 
you'll find that it heads in a spring seep or 
the trickle from the downhill edge of a snow 
bank or some similar unpretentious puddle. 
Reverse yourself and follow any insignificant 
trickle of water downhill and it ends up in 
some sizable stream that goes to help fill up 
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the ocean. Don’t ever forget that if you elect 
to ride on the east side of a sagebrush you 
may meet something that'll send you to hell 
in a hurry, whereas you may loiter on the way 
there a whole lot longer if you take the west 
side, or vicy-vercy. What I aim to convey is 
that just any little turn in the road may alter 
the course of your whole future, sending you 
off on some trail that plays out, like one that 
leads away from a water hole in the desert, 
or you may pick up a faint lead that’ll set 
your feet on the main trail to water and rich 
grass aplenty. Fate is interested in us mortals 
the same way you'd be entertained by the 
antics of a red ant on a hot brick. Keep that 
in mind.” 

The boy failed to keep it in mind, as all 
youth fails to take heed of the counsel of age, 
but the time came when it recurred to him 
forcefully. 

When four riders extracted some thirty 
head of horses from their rightful range it 
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would seem to have no direct bearing on his 
career, since the scene was a hundred miles 
removed and he had no knowledge of the 
occurrence. 

Nevertheless, some ten days after the in- 
cident he was just breaking camp in the morn- 
ing when three stern-faced strangers accosted 
him and requested that he pass over his gun. 
For a moment he hesitated, but three weapons: 
menaced him, so he grinned and complied. 

_ “ How did you come by them Cross C 
horses?” one of the trio demanded. 

“Purchased ’em two days back — and dirt 
cheap too,” the young man asserted. 

His interlocutor grunted skeptically and 
seemed unconvinced even when shown a bill 
of sale. 

“The kid’s right,” another of the men testi- 
fied. “'They’ve sheared him of his money with 
a forged bill of sale. He ain’t one of them. 
_I saw that quartet.” 

a Well, Son, I’m real sorry to see you come 
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out at the tail end of the horn, but we'll have 
to relieve you of them ten Cross C horses,” 
said the leader of the three riders. 

“T thought that price was too good to be 
true,” said the youth regretfully. “I’ve got a 
good eye for horseflesh. There goes six 
months’ wages and a lot of high hopes.” 

“Well, you’ve still got a good mount and 
a passable pack horse,” the Cross C man of- 
fered by way of consolation. 

“ And now you can pass back my gun,” said 
the youth. “ I’m doubling back to look round 
for the buzzard that peddled them horses 
to me.” 

“ Look sharp, Buddy,” one of the trio cau- 
tioned. “ They’re a hard bunch.” 

“And me,” said the boy. “I’m a hard 
bunch too.” 

- Some two weeks thereafter a horseman rode 
into the little sun-baked town of Morello. 
Four strangers had ridden into Morello a, 
few days ahead of him and had remained there 
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to frolic. One of this quartet was the man for 
whom he sought. The others he did not know. 

He left his horse at a hitch rail and strolled 
the length of the street, casually scrutinizing 
the faces of those who passed him. Then he 
retraced his way. A man stepped from a 
saloon and the youth accosted him. By- 
standers could not catch the trend of the few 
words that passed. ‘The man’s hand flashed 
toward his gun, but the boy beat him to it. 
The man pitched forward and lay sprawled 
on his face. 

The boy stood looking down at him. He 
was about to sheathe the smoking weapon 
when something tugged at his hair as a report 
sounded from twenty yards up the street. His 
own gun spoke again as he shot from his side, 
sounding simultaneously with the second shot 
of his assailant. He shot again as the man 
fell. Then he turned to the by-standers. 

“You all saw I shot in self-defense,” he 
said. | 
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One man nodded. 

“But self-defense or not, you'll have to 
stand regular trial,’ he informed. “ Folks 
hereabouts insists on that, right or wrong.” 

“This first rat was a horse thief and I 
reckon that other was into it with him,” said 
the boy. “I was acting within my rights.” 

“Then you'll come off free, likely,” his 
counseller predicted. 

“ But I don’t aim to rot in jail while they’re 
deciding about it,” the boy proclaimed. “ I'll 
just flit and let folks fix it up any way they 
see fit.” 

He suited the action to the words and rode 
out of town, heading for the Solaro country 
to the south. 

Perhaps ten days later he recalled the bit 
of sagebrush philosophy which Challoner had 
dispensed for his benefit some years before. 

“Maybe the whole course of my life ain’t 
altered for keeps, but my present direction is » 
warped a bit off the course I’d mapped out,” 
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he reflected. “A month back I was headed 
north, intending to travel clean to the Cana- 
dian line, and here I am riding hell-bent for 
the Mexican border. Old Pete Challoner was 
dead right. I’ve rode on the incorrect side of 
several different sage plants in the past thirty 
days.” 


II 


Powers propped his head upon one elbow 
and listened. Something, he could not quite 
decide what, had roused him and his first wak- 
ing thought was of the horses. 

The water hole consisted of a spring in a 
blind gulch, its upper end walled in by a cap 
rock, The various crevices on either hand 
had been blocked with dead junipers. Below, 
where the coulee narrowed, the several breaks 
between columns of eroded sand-rock that 
rose from the floor of the gulch had been simi- 
larly obstructed. A pole gate furnished the 
only route of entrance or exit and the bars 
were now up. Thus a rough corral had been 
fashioned, sufficient feed growing within it to 
render it feasible to keep horses confined » 
therein overnight. It was unlikely that the — 
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saddle stock would escape. Still, one could 
never tell. 

A brilliant moon bathed the desert with a 
ghostly radiance. A breath of wind whispered 
down across the mesa, twitching gently at the 
feathery tips of scattered junipers and fan- 
ning the dying embers of the fire to a feeble 
glow. ‘The face of the earth seemed wrapped 
in profound silence. Then the horses stirred 
restlessly on the far side of the water hole, 
_ the sound for which Powers had waited. He 
settled back into his bed roll, assured that they 
were safe, only to lift his head again as the 
throbbing vibration of hoofs reached his ears. 

“ Mustangs,” he said. He had heard that 
same sound a hundred times before when 
camped at various water holes. “They fig- 
ured to water here.” 

Powers traced the course of the drumming 
hoofs as the wild horses circled down-wind. 
There was a brief silence as their leader 
sampled the wind. The stallion caught the 
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taint of the camp and his wild pealing whistle 
shattered the quiet of the desert night. 

Another figure stirred and a girl raised her 
head from her blankets. 

“Wild ones, Millie girl,’ the man ex- 
plained. 

The mustangs had stopped a quarter of a 
mile from the camp, yet the stillness of the 
night was such that the sharp whistling of 
their breath seemed to come from but a few 
yards away. ‘The stallion snorted explosively 
and there was a sudden commotion among the 
horses on the far side of the water hole. A 
mare nickered a shrill response and the whole 
outfit was off with a clatter of hoofs. 

Sleeping forms sprang to action with the 
sound and two other men joined the girl and 
her father as they leaped from their blankets 
and headed for the lower end of the enclosure. 
There was a crash of dead brush, the thud of 
a heavy body on the ground. The horseg, 
milled at the edge of the sand-rocks, wheeled — 
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and turned back at the approach of the men. 

“Most of ’em are still inside, anyhow,” 
Powers predicted. “ But it sounded like one 
of em made a jump for it and broke through 
the top of them dead junipers and landed 
wrong side up outside the gap.” 

His surmise was verified by the shrill, ap- 
pealmg nicker of a mare from down the 
country. 

“It’s Patches,” Powers said. 

They stood listening and presently the 
-mare’s message, faint from distance, drifted 
again to their ears. 

Powers dropped a hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Your mare’s gone over to the wild bunch, 
girl,” he said. 

Patches was Millie Powers’ favorite, the one 
bit of property that belonged to her outright. 
In this country where men depended upon 
saddle stock, every variety of experiment of 
crossbreeding had been tried with a view to 
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perfecting a strain that would combine several 
ideal qualities into one animal—a horse with 
the requisite speed to head wild steers, the iron 
endurance of the mustang, the sure-footedness 
that would permit of reckless, headlong riding 
down precipitous slopes, across rough, rocky 
and brush-clad country without a spill, and 
sufficient weight and stamina to withstand the 
shock of stopping heavy steers at the end of 
a rope. Thoroughbreds had been tried and 
found wanting. Speed they had in abun- 
dance, but not endurance, and the long slender 
ankles were too delicate to withstand the work 
of running over loose rocks and rough side- 
hills, the slender body too long-coupled and 
light-boned to withstand rope work. How- 
ever, the blood of those first thoroughbreds that 
jhad been imported into the country was 
mingled here and there with that of native 
stock. The origin of Patches was uncertain 
save for the fact that there was undoubtedly. 
a trace of this royal blood in her veins. She 
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was a bit rangier than the average run of 
short-coupled mustangs, taller and heavier, 
and she combined a vast amount of speed with 
the sure-footed agility of a cat. The calico 
mare, when a yearling colt, had been roped 
from among a band of mustangs and pre- 
sented to Millie Powers by a cowhand who 
rode for her father. 

“Yep,” Powers amplified, “that Patches 
mare has gone back to the wild bunch, and 
_ good riddance, I’d say.” 

“Will you get her back for me, Dad?” the 
girl appealed. 

The man nodded and patted her shoul- 
der. 

“We'll have her in again,’ he promised 
carelessly. “She'll be turning up again one 
of these days soon.” 

The girl knew this last statement as mere 
offhand reassurance. When once a horse re- 
verted to the mustangs it was seldom that the 
” of its own accord. As 
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they finished breakfasting in the cool desert 
dawn she broached the subject again. 

“Don’t break camp, Dad,” she entreated. 
“ Let’s stop over and ride for Patches.” 

Powers shook his head, his brown beard 
waving with the violence of the negative 
motion. 

“Nope,” he stated succinctly. ‘“ We got to 
be getting up on the mountain and she headed 
back down country.” 

“Now, Dad,” the girl insisted. “ Nice old 
Dad.” 

“That Patches mare, now; she’s as triflin’ 
a piece of horseflesh as it’s ever been my privi- 
lege to meet up with,” Powers slandered. 
“ Worthless, she is — downright no account.” 

“* She’s the fastest thing in the whole Solaro 
country,” the girl defended. 

“Fast! Yes, I reckon,” said Powers. “As 
a race horse she might pass, only you can’t tell 
for sure because the onery flea-bit little ewe» 
won’t run the same direction as any other 
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horse. ‘She’s a bunch-quitter by nature and a 
trouble-raiser by choice. You can’t rope off’n 
her or head another horse. All round, I’d 
ruther own a burro or a goat.” 

Millie nodded and patted his arm, leaning 
against him. 

“T know,” 
Dad.” 

Powers’ jaw was set, a rigidity which he 
found somewhat difficult to maintain when a 
small hand tugged playfully at his beard. 

“I do want her, Dad,” the girl reaffirmed, 
insistently. 

One of the cowhands turned aside to conceal 
a grin. Powers was accounted a hard man, 
and stubborn, his convictions not easily al- 
tered. But when this girl of sixteen summers 
chose to wheedle she invariably gained her 
end. 

“Well, now,” Powers bantered. “ Whyn’t 
you put it on that basis at the start, instead 
of trying to make out to me that this Patches 
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blunder was a regular horse. She ain’t. But 
if you want her, that’s different.” 

He made no excuse for his reversal, know- 
ing that the two riders were quite well aware 
of his weakness. 

The four rode from the water hole and 
dropped down the mesa to the flats, taking the 
general direction chosen by the missing mare. 
The crisp tang of the desert night was super- 
seded by blistering heat as the sun rose high. 
Little puffs of white dust, stirred up by the 
feet of their mounts, hovered long in the air 
before settling. They crossed a ridge and 
the girl pointed. A half mile out in the bot- 
toms a low-hanging streak of dust marked the 
route of a mustang band that had taken flight 
on the instant of their appearance on the sky 
line. The four riders spread out, their trails 
gradually diverging till they rode on a two- 
mile front, and pressed after the desert horses. 

The girl knew the ways of the mustangs, ¥ 
and of domestic animals that joined their : 
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ranks. Horses that had been handled by man 
would frequently quit a drove of their wild 
relatives when the chase was hot; particularly, 
one that had but recently reverted to the mus- 
tangs would be more apt to give up than one 
that had traveled long with the wild bunch, 
and on this characteristic she based her hope 
of the speedy recapture of her mare. 

Far off to the left a second streak of dust 
indicated the course of another band of mus- 
_ tangs; off to the right a third; another and 
_ another, till the fleeting streaks of dust showed 
for as far as the eye could reach across the 
arid landscape. 

The girl was upon a powerful horse, desert 
bred, with wind, speed and endurance. She 
rode him “slick” without saddle or blanket, 
and the animal was scarcely conscious of her 
weight. She topped out on a low divide and 
a vast flat, some ten miles in extent, spread 
out beyond. The sight that unrolled before 
her eyes was one such as she had witnessed 
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before but which never failed to thrill. For 
as far as she could see the mustang tribe was 
in motion, hundreds of these wild steeds of the 
desert racing for safety. They traveled in 
little bands, heading in the same direction, but 
each group holding to itself, declining to mass 
or bunch. The sun flashed on their sleek coats. 
Far out ahead an ivory stallion led his milk- 
white mares neck and neck with a band of 
raven blacks. A dozen cream-colored animals 
raced beside a drove of silver grays with white 
manes and tails. A score of pintos traveled 
in a compact group; bands of blue roans, bays 
and sorrels; droves of mixed colors too. 
Millie Powers thrilled to the chase and the 
horse fought for his head. She let him out to 
_ the limit and fiashed in and out of sand washes, 
dodging catclaw and mesquite. A single horse 
dropped out of a band ahead, slowed its pace 
and angled off to one side, watching its chance 
to double back past the pursuing riders. They, 
springy, lifting stride and high-held head dif- 
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fered from the effortless, flowing gait of the 
mustangs and identified the horse as a revert, 
some saddle animal that had joined out with 
the wildings. But it was a black gelding, not 
Patches, as the girl had hoped. Another 
single dropped out, another and another, till 
a score or more had dodged back past the 
riders or angled wide of their course. 
Patches failed to show up among: these 
stragglers and the girl urged her mount on 
_ for one final spurt. Still the nearest band of 
mustangs held its lead. They seemed not to 
run but to flow across the desert. Her horse, 
lathered white and breathing hard, would have 
run till he dropped, and he fought for his head 
when she leaned back and threw her weight 
- against the rope reins of the hackamore to pull 
im up. Eventually she brought him to a 
wen and sat watching while the desert 
horses faded from the landscape. 
_ The other riders, outdistanced in this final 
spurt, converged and joined her. Powers 
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commented testily upon the number of mus- 
tangs in the vicinity. 

“They’re thicker’n prairie dogs,” he said. 
“ Since Carson has offered every T bar Z rider 
a bounty of half a dollar a head on mustangs 
they’ve been shooting ’em up regardless and 
it’s crowded every willowtail in the Solaro 
country down on to our end of the range. 
We'll have to stage a general clean-up to get 
shut of them.” He turned to his daughter. 
“Well, how now, Millie girl?” 

Millie shook her head. She knew now that 
the recapture of her mare would require time 
and men and preparation; the locating of the 
particular band with which Patches would be 
ranging, then the relaying of that drove with 
fresh horses and fresh men, never once losing 
sight of the mare among all those others 
protracted chase that might require ma 4 
days. ; 

“No good to waste your pees the ‘x she 
said. “Thanks for stopping over.’ 
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“ Kitten, you always play square that- 
away, Powers complimented. “I'll get that 
mare in for you while you’re outside to school. 
You'll find her waiting in the corral for you 
to straddle when you come home from school 
next year.” 
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Tue wild mare nosed him solicitously, 
pushing her tongue against his hide and 
smoothing his ruffled coat. ‘The desert colt 
found this soothing, but there was in him the 
age-old impulse to stand upon his own feet, 
the first urge that actuates a new-born colt. 
At frequent intervals he struggled valiantly 
to attain this end and after each failure the 
ministrations of his mother continued until 
his coat was sleek and shining. He achieved 
his purpose eventually and stood with his feet 
spread wide apart. His wabbling forelegs 
seemed sprung at the knee joints. Balancing 
thus for a space, he essayed locomotion, sprad- 
dling and ungraceful but still progression of 
a sort. He presently left off his awkward 
gambols and refreshed himself at the maternal” 
fount. Then he executed a caper that was _ 
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somewhat more ambitious than his former ac- 
tivities, kicking up his heels and switching his 
tail violently. As if exhausted by this display 
of agility he sprawled on the ground and 
slept. 

When he waked and regained his feet it 
seemed that even in so short a period he had 
discarded a portion of his awkwardness. He 
was still far from graceful, but he could move 
about without the appearance of being ever 
just upon the verge of collapsing. At a little 
distance he observed moving figures and he 
crossed the intervening few yards to inspect 
the objects that had excited his curiosity — 
several wild horses of the desert that composed 
the band to which his mother belonged. 
here were five mares, all of them calicoes 
of various designs and shades, four colts rang- 
ing in age from a youngster of some three 
months to a short two-year-old, and the big 
stallion that presided over the destinies of the 
band. This monarch, too, was a paint- 
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horse, his sleek coat patterned with irregular 
splotches of white and black. 

Eternal vigilance was the price of life. One 
mare, her coat a crazy-quilt effect of red and 
white, stood on a little eminence from which 
she could see far to the east. A flat stretched 
away in all other directions so there was need 
for only one sentinel. The other mares and 
colts drowsed, some standing, others reclining 
on the ground. 

The newborn colt returned to his mother. 
The mare on watch left her post and grazed 
slowly back toward the band. Then the colt 
witnessed for the first time a proceeding which 
was destined to become a part of his daily 
existence — the changing of sentinels. This 
did not appear to be by appointment or in 
regular order. It consisted rather of the fact 
that some one of the mares, becoming nervous 
for the reason that there was one direction 
in which her view was cut off, elected to take” 
up her stand at some point from which she | 
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could have a look toward that quarter as well. 
For just so long as she stood there, exhibiting 
no evidence of alarm, the other members of 
the band experienced a sense of complete 
security. But whenever one mare left her 
stand, having been posted there for perhaps 
an hour and having: satisfied herself that no 
danger lurked in that quarter, it was but a 
matter of minutes before the apprehension of 
some other mare became roused to the point 
where she decided to allay them by taking a 
look for herself. So it continued, interminably. 

Toward nightfall the stallion put the band 
in motion, driving his mares and colts before 
him. ‘The desert horses were heading for 
water. There had been no alarm for several 
days and the band had lingered within two 
miles of the water hole. The pinto stallion 
herded his charges across the big flat at a mod- 
erate pace which the newborn colt could main- 
tain. When within a half mile of the water 
hole the lead mare halted and stood motionless 
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with uplifted head, while the stallion, quitting 
his post in the rear, trotted a few yards to one 
side. His flaring nostrils sampled the breeze 
that drifted across the flat from the draw that 
sheltered the watering place. For a space of 
five minutes the mustangs remained bunched 
at that spot, every member of the band alert. 
Then the big paint-horse struck off across the 
wind and the others followed, covering a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards before repeating 
the performance. The breeze carried evidence 
of the presence of other horses but there was 
no taint of man scent. Nevertheless, this 
maneuvering might have extended over a con- 
siderable period of time except for the fact 
that a band of black mustangs came into sight, 
ascending the far slope of the draw that shel- 
_ tered the water, and this evidence that other 
wild horses had just visited the place, un- 
molested, was sufficient proof that no danger 
lurked thereabouts. With one accord every» 
horse in the band broke into a run in a wild © 
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race for the spot. The pace distanced the 
colt but he maintained a fair gait at his 
mother’s side and arrived not long after the 
others. 

The water hole was a tank, an earthen dyke 
thrown across the draw by stockmen to catch 
and retain the flood waters that drained 
through the bottoms after infrequent rain- 
falls. 

The drought period had been long and the 
_water remaining in the tank consisted of a 
shallow pool at the deepest point. The sur- 
rounding area, from which the waters had 
receded, resembled a snowfield, so heavy was 
the deposit of alkah. The pool itself had been 
churned to a liquid of soupy consistency by 
the band of blacks that had just watered there, 
but the mustangs waded out and drank their 
fill. , 
The colt learned for the first time that 
surfaces were not always solid. Before he 
attained the edge of the water the white alkali 
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crust allowed his tiny hoofs to break through 
into black mud that sucked at his feet as if 
to engulf him. The other members of the 
band plowed on through this stretch to the 
water, but the colt had neither the strength 
nor stability to follow. Blind panic seized him 
and he floundered awkwardly, turning back 
upon his course, and soon reached firmer foot- 
ing, but terror remained with him. He felt 
quite alone and deserted. 

Fifty yards beyond him the mustangs stood 
in the pool but whenever he chose a new route 
in an effort to join them, that same bottomless 
footing turned him back. His shrill little voice 
was lifted in a quavering whinny, a pitiful pro- 
test at being deserted and left alone in the 
world. 

This was his first experience, and it quick- 
ened the fear that was his birthright, without 
the exercise of which he could not survive. 
The wild mare gulped for one long minuté, 
without lifting her muzzle from the pool, then 
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forged back through the mud to allay the ap- 
prehensions of her panic-stricken offspring. 
After a time she repaired again to the water. 
The calico stallion presently marshalled his 
charges and herded them back to the parched, 
arid flat just as another drove of these wild 
steeds of the desert came thundering into the 
water. 

Each day the desert colt gained in strength 
and agility and each day he learned some new 
_ thing that would serve him in the future. He 
thrust his velvet muzzle against a prickly pear 
for the reason that its odor was fresh and en- 
ticing. The needle-like spines pierced the skin 
and remained with him for days, a painful 
reminder that plants of this variety could not 
be nosed with impunity. Fear was to be the 
determining factor in his struggles to survive 
and the desert colt experimented with this ele- 
ment that was part of him, handed down 
through a thousand generations of ancestors 
that had survived through fear. 
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A giant tumbleweed, propelled by a stiff 
breeze, bore down upon him and he was seized 
with stark panic, fleeing to his mother. Her 
placidity in the face of this appalling incident 
apprised him of the fact that this rambling 
creature with the odd style of locomotion was 
harmless. ‘The mare stood upon her feet, . 
drowsing, her head drooping, an occasional 
~ twitch of her loose hide or a swish of her 
plumed tail to dislodge a fly being the only 
- evidences of life. The weed lodged in a clump 
of sage and the wild colt advanced to test it 
with his nose. Already he was beginning to 
place more reliance in the accuracy of his 
olfactory nerves than in his other sources of 
physical perception. Things were not always 
as they appeared to the eye. His eyes had 
testified that this huge shape that had hurtled - 
down upon him was some monster imbued with 
life, yet his nose informed him infallibly that 
it was of the vegetable kingdom. Without» 
consciously asserting such matters, he came to 
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know that sound might indicate danger yet 
prove to have emanated from some harmless 
source; that the significance conveyed by the 
sight of some object was frequently faulty — 
but that the message which reached him by ° 
way of his delicate nostrils was always cor- 
_rect. His nose did not lie. 

The mustangs, ever alert, frequently 
shifted, running for miles after being startled - 
into flight by some sound that meant nothing 
except the possibility that danger approached. 
They stood for hours watching some distant 
object that had roused their suspicions; but if 
one taint of man scent, no matter how slight, 
was borne on the breeze, they were off on the 
run, not surmising, but knowing with absolute 
certainty that their mortal enemy was some- 
where up-wind. 

The young of those beasts that live on the 
meat trail play at hunting. They crouch and 
stalk one another, or creep toward imaginary 
prey, springing upon the object and worrying 
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it with tooth and claw, thus learning the first 
rudiments of the art of survival, for in order 
to survive when they take the meat trail for 
themselves they must kill. The young of 
those animals that survive through evading 
the killers play the game of avoidance. The 
one fosters courage and ferocity, the other 
timidity and caution. So the desert colt 
played at apprehensiveness even when he was 
in nowise alarmed. He would start from the 
path of scurrying tumbleweeds and shy in des- 
perate haste from some imaginary menace in 
a clump of brush. He frequently simulated 
sudden panic at the sound of a rolling rock 
dislodged by the hoofs of his mother. Oc- 
casionally he would pretend suspicion of some 
harmless object, circling round it at a safe dis- 
tance, stopping toface it and snorting or 
stamping a tiny forefoot, advancing toward 
it, only to whirl and flee, and eventually to 
discover that the object of his suspicions Wi) 
powerless to harm him. 
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Whenever these pastimes carried him too 
far from his mother she nickered an anxious 
summons and the wild colt returned to her 
side. ‘They encountered other living crea- 
tures and the desert infant learned that the 
bands of fleet pronghorn antelopes, the prairie 
dogs that were always in evidence, the feath- 
ered things, owls, quail and road runners, were 
harmless to his kind. Even a badger that 
flattened its nose and snarled with a thick 
hissing sound that threw the colt into a panic 
occasioned no concern among his elders. 
Coyotes were encountered daily and the mus- 
tangs paid small heed to these little yellow 
wolves of the desert except for an occasional 
snort of wrath from the stallion when one ap- 
proached to within a few feet. 

These small experiences were building the 
groundwork of his future. As he shied now 
from imaginary menace, investigated pre- 
sumably suspicious objects and fled from 
fancied dangers, so he would later perform 
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upon encountering them in actuality, and his 
tenure of existence, within certain limits, 
would be determined by the accuracy and 
speed with which he should act in moments of 
emergency. 

The tank dried up completely and the mus- 
tangs traveled in search of water. ‘The course 
of a dry gulch was followed for miles. This 
arroya, in times of heavy rainfall, ran bank 
full, the seething flood waters scouring out 
deep potholes that retained water long after 
the rush of surface drainage had passed on. 
These, too, had now dried up. The flow from 
spring seeps was so reduced that the only 
water available was the little that filtered into 
hoofprints in the trampled areas of mud be- 
neath the outlets. These spots were visited 
by hundreds of thirsty creatures. The mus- 
tangs sucked this water greedily, nosing about 
from one hoof print to another, standing round 
until these tiny receptacles were filled againyy, 
by the seepage. - 
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It was this shortage of water that was re- 
sponsible for the colt’s first encounter with 
actual peril. In the spring the cowmen had 
gathered their cows and moved them up into 
the mountains for the summer, reserving the 
low country for winter range. Small bunches 
of cows sometimes drifted down from the hills. 
In ordinary seasons these strays were ignored 
but the present drought had been long and 
severe. Such strays as had drifted down 
. would perish, so a score of riders were sent 
forth to scour the low country for the purpose 
of gathering all strays and returning them to 
the hills. 

A mare stood alone on a sandrock point and 
exhibited evidence of sudden uneasiness, ex- 
-_pelling her breath in a whistling snort, both as 
an alarm signal for her fellows and for the 
purpose of freeing her nostrils that they could 
better sample the wind. The other mustangs 
rallied round her and stood on the rocky 
eminence. In the immediate foreground, per- 
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haps four hundred yards removed, a lone 
pronghorn antelope stood on a slight eleva- 
tion, and it was upon this creature that the 
attention of the mustangs was riveted. 

A dog, when angry or alarmed, bristles its 
neck roach, a cat fluffs its tail; a pronghorn 
erects the long hairs that form the striking 
white patch upon its rump. This lone prong- 
horn doe flared her rump patch and the 
glistening white hairs reflected the rays of the 
sun in a signal that was visible at great 
distances. 

All over the desert, for as far as the eye 
could reach, these antelope flashes were 
visible, evidence that the pronghorn tribe was 
on the alert. A coyote trotted to an eminence 
from which he could obtain a better view. The 
mustangs stood on the rocky point, every head 
uplifted, manes and tails streaming in the 
wind, a wild and beautiful picture that was 
duplicated on every hand by other mustang, 
bands that stood similarly grouped at various ~ 
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points of vantage, a picture that might well 
be entitled, ““A Desert Alarm.” 

Yet the desert horses did not take flight at 
once but held their ground. There were sound 
reasons for their procrastination. Every 
animal has some sense that is more highly 
developed than the others and upon this one 
supersense it mainly relies. With beasts 
whose habitat is in heavily brush-clad or 
timbered regions where the scope of vision is 
necessarily restricted to narrow limits, little 
reliance is placed in the power of sight, while 
the sense of smell is developed to the point of 
unbelievable sensitiveness and accuracy. ‘The 
pronghorn, a denizen of the open plains, has 
developed a power of vision that is telescopic, 
and upon this he relies. 

These things, except by effect, the mustangs 
could not know, but they did know that a 
pronghorn might exhibit every symptom of 
alarm and yet the object of his excitement 
might prove to be many miles removed, even 
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to the extent that one antelope, seeing the 
alarm signal of another, would frequently 
flare its own rump patch in excited curiosity 
even though the actual object of suspicion was 
beyond the range of his own telescopic vision. 
The mustangs had learned this by many a 
futile stampede, as the colt had learned that 
tumbleweeds racing before the wind were 
powerless to do him harm. 

So the desert horses held their ground and 
waited. The pronghorn doe stamped her feet 
and her gruff bark drifted to the ears of the 
mustangs on the sandrock point. Eventually 
there appeared a low-hanging streak of dust, 
distant, yet carrying to the mustangs the tid- 
ings that a band of their own kind or of 
pronghorns had taken flight. Other spurting 
streaks of dust announced that numbers of 
their wild brethren were speeding across the 
desert. 

The big paint-horse whistled. The general 

_ flight was headed his way and it was best to © 
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be on the move without too long a wait. But, 
when alarmed, wild horses frequently run 


many miles without halting, even if no danger 


follows, so he delayed for a little longer, to 
watch the course of events. Then came the 
determining factor. 

A heavy detonation rumbled across the 
range and the stallion wheeled with the sound. 
Heretofore, when moving his band from one 
point to another, the stallion had driven his 
charges before him, his head swinging low 
as he brought up the rear. Now, with danger 
approaching, he assumed the lead, choosing 
the route and setting the pace. The heavy re- 
ports sounded frequently from behind. Other 
bands of mustangs were running in the same 
general direction. Another burst of firing 
from off to the right testified to the fact that 
two riders were abroad. ‘The stallion main- 
tained an easy gait that covered the miles yet 
put no great tax upon his followers. 

The way led into a stretch of broken, 
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choppy country. The stallion, topping out on 
a ridge, almost collided with a horseman who 
was ascending the opposite slope. Wheeling 
with the agility of a cat, the paint-horse quar- 
tered back, racing to round a bend in the draw 
which he had just crossed, and the rider, top- 
ping out, brought his gun into play. 

A mare pitched to her knees and rolled to 
the bottom of the coulee, nearly crushing the 
~ colt in her fall. A two-year-old collapsed. 
Then the speeding mustangs were round the_ 
bend and the rider was pounding along the 
ridge in an effort to obtain another shot at 
his quarry. The draw opened out into a 
sizable flat and the horseman jumped his 
mount down the point of the ridge and pulled 
in behind the mustangs that were racing some- 
thing over a hundred yards ahead of him. His 
horse, a splendid animal, could barely hold his 
own and seemed powerless to lessen the gap. 
Presently the horseman whistled in sut 
prise. & 


. 
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“Whew!” he commented. “ Look at that 
brace of painties lettin’ out speed.” 

Out ahead of the other mustangs two shapes 
were drawing away, the big stallion and a 
calico mare that was somewhat larger and 
rangier than her fellows. Smoothly and ap- 
parently without effort, this pair slid away 
from the rest of the desert horses, widening 
the gap with incredible swiftness. 

_And another shape, smaller than the others, 
was dropping behind. The colt was running 
desperately in an effort to keep up, but the 
pace was beyond anything he could attain. 
The dust-cloud churned up by his fellows en- 
veloped him as he raced in their wake, stifling 
him, and his heart seexned to hammer against 
his rib A very sickness of terror possessed 
him as he saw the rearmost of his companions 
far ahead of him and with destruction pound- 
ing down upon him from behind. 

. The gun barked again and a spurt of dust 
was flung up from the ground at his feet. He 
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lifted his voice in a shrill, despairing whinny, 
a cry for help. Faint and far, the appeal 
drifted to the ears of the calico mare who ran 
neck and neck with the big paint-horse and she 
wheeled off to one side even as the colt darted 
away at an angle in a desperate search for 
safety. 

An opening in the low ridge that flanked the 
flat seemed to offer a haven and he wheeled 
into it. It proved to be the mouth of a bar- 
ranca with perpendicular sides. The pursuer 
thundered at his heels. Then the barranca 
terminated abruptly, a ten-foot wall of earth 
blocking his further progress, He whirled 
in a frenzied effort to find an outlet just as 
the rider, rounding the last turn in the gully, 
set his mount back on its haunches. 

The trapped colt quivered in every muscle 
and again uttered his shrill supplication. 
From far out across the range a wild voice 
replied. The rider sheathed his gun. ey 

“I just ain’t got the heart,” he said. 
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“Youre so damn little and scairt. If you 
was a growed mustang, now, I’d dump 
you.” ° 

He eyed the quivering colt curiously. 

“You’re the queerest marked critter on this 
man’s desert,” he declared. ‘‘ And that’s a 
large order, because you could select an 
amazin’ variety of patterns and colorin’ among 
the fuzz-tails hereabouts.” 

The desert colt was raven black save for a 
milk-white back-strip that reached from just 
in rear of the withers to just forward of the 
hips and extended halfway down either side; 
this mark was square-hewn, as evenly edged 
as if laid on with a brush. The mane and tail 
too were white. © 

To the colt it seemed that the thing con- 
fronting him was part horse and part some- 
thing else, a fearsome monster. The snorts 
of a horse were mingled with the tones of 
some. other creature, and horse scent that 
reeked in the hot confines of the barranca was 
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mixed with an odor that was strange to the 
colt yet which filled him with weak-kneed 
terror. 

Again the wild shrill nicker sounded, this 
time from close at hand, and the terrified colt 
answered with his quavering whinny. The 
rider grunted with surprise, for the mare was 
undoubtedly questing back in search of her 
offspring, returning to almost certain death, 
~ which sort of conduct was rendered unique by 
the very nature of the harried existence led 
by the mustangs. A wild mare could not 
face a man with a gun, but she would return 
later and nicker longingly about the vicinity 
- where her colt was last seen. The man divined 
instantly that the mare was a revert, a creature 
once handled by man that had reverted to the 
wild. The fear of a revert for man is the fear 
of coming again under his dominion, con- 
demned to a life of saddle, quirt and spur, not 
the sheer terror accorded him by the mustarigy 
that faces death at his hands. A revert mother © 
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would brave the terrors of a man with a rope 
where a mustang mother could not brave the 
menace of a man with a gun. 

“It’s that fast calico mare that was run- 
ning out ahead with the paint-horse stud,”’ the 
man commented. “I recollect seein’ her 
wheel off to one side as I cut into this coulee 
close after you. It’s hell to be hunted, with 
a price on your scalp, ain’t it, youngster? It 
just ain’t in me to lift your ears, even though 
I could collect a half-dollar for em, and a half- 
dollar right now would look as big to me as 
the wheel of a chuck wagon.” 

He turned his horse back down the bar- 
ranca. Late that evening he lounged round 
a brush fire with a half-dozen others and told 
of the white-blanket colt, the progeny of the 
big paint-horse and fast, rangy mare. 

“Speed! Say—that team just smoked 
across the landscape. White Blanket will | 
make a real horse some day, if he don’t get his 
ears lifted before he grows up,” he predicted. 
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“Remember, you all, I’ve done bought him 
an’ paid for him by not collecting his scalp so 
don’t none of you go knocking him over. 
You'll know him by them markin’s soon as 
ever you set eyes on him.” 

The others rallied him mildly about his fail- 
ure to shoot the colt. He grinned good- 
naturedly. 

“Sho! I reckon,” he deprecated. “ But he 
- looked so kind of hunted-like; and young 
things, thataway, are sort of appealin’ to me. 
I couldn’t draw bounty on no colt.” 

He turned to the foreman. “I’ve been 
workin’ close onto a week now. Guess I'll be 
sauntering on. Could you stake me to a few 
dollars of pay?” 

, All eyes turned upon him in surprise. In 
one short week he had become one of them, 
winning a place in their affections with his 
breezy, care-free banter, a place in their 
esteem by his ability in all matters Perea 
to work on the range. 
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“TI can’t pay you till the first. That’s pay 
day,” Pierce, the grizzled foreman, stated. 
“What’s the kick— your hoppin’ off this 
way?” 

“ Nary a kick, and I like you all splendid,” 
the departing one declared. “But I just 
naturally have to be dangling on.” 

*“'What’s wrong, boy?” Pierce asked. 

“To be real frank with you,” said the youth, 
“T’ve went and rode on the improper side of 
a sagebrush — took the wrong fork of the 
trail, so to speak, and, like old Pete Challoner 
once warned me, it’s a long ways around to 
get back.” 

“'That’s real enlightening,” Pierce said. 
“T’m sorry, boy, but it’s Carson’s orders that 
there’s no money forthcoming on the T Bar Z 
until pay day.” 

“Well, anyway, I’ve been well fed this 
week,” the youth returned philosophically. 
“Which is more ’n I can say of some weeks 
[ve put in. Adios.” 
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Several hands were thrust into overalls 
pockets but the departing one swung to the 
saddle and shook his head, declining the prof- 
fered. loans. 

“Thanks just the same,” he said. 
““ Good-by.” 

Then he was gone and the night swallowed 
him up. 

Bob Pierce, the foreman of the T Bar Z, 
gazed after him regretfully. 

“Good hand, that boy,” he declared. “I 
wonder now, just what was his haste.” 

An hour later four men rode up to the fire. 
The leader wore a sheriff’s badge. He de- 
scribed a party for whom he sought, and the 
description tallied with that of the man who 
had departed an hour since. The names did 
not fit, but of course names did not matter. 

“‘What’s he wanted for?” Pierce inquired. 

“ A double killing up Morello way ten days 
or more ago,” the sheriff informed. “ He’Si» 
been doubling back an’ forth since then, wait- 
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ing to see if it wouldn’t work out right for 
him. But I reckon now he’s headed for the 
border. Some of the deceased parties’ friends 
has hung up a thousand-dollar bounty for 
him.” 

“Hm,” the foreman observed musingly. 
“* How did this killing come off?” 

“They crowded him, the pair of them, and 
they was hard citizens too. He shot it out 
with them —a real, neat, flat-footed job of 
gun-work. They had it coming, I reckon. 
But folks up Morello way has turned thumbs 
down on killings, no matter what the provo- 
cation, and insist that a man stand trial. He'd 
have maybe come out all right, only he jumped 
it without waitin’ to stand trial or even to 
explain — just faded. 'There’s a thousand in 
it for the one of you that can turn him up.” 

“He’s real young, ain’t he?” Pierce in- 
quired. 

“ Round nineteen or twenty somewheres,” 
said the sheriff. 
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“ H’m,” the foreman murmured. “ Young 
things thataway are appealin’. We couldn't 
draw bounty on no colt. There ain’t any of 
us has seen him.” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“No,” he said. “I surmised you hadn’t. 
Has he got enough the start of us to make it 
across the line before we could overhaul him? ” 

“ Unless he’s loitered considerable, he ought 
to have made it across some three days back,” 
Pierce estimated. 

The sheriff grinned. 

“We're pretty hot on to him, I take it,” he 
conjectured. “ But we’re some played out 
ourselves so we'll lay over here till sun-up.” 
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WueN Millie Powers, after a year’s ab- 
sence, came home for a two-months’ vacation, 
there was no Patches waiting in the corral to 
wear her saddle; nor did she catch a glimpse 
of the truant mare during her stay at home. 

She stood one morning in the yard. Her 
departure was but a week removed and she 
gazed pensively at the blue outlines of the 
distant mountains, her mood a mixture of glad 
anticipation of another year among the friends 
she had made in school and a sense of lone- 
liness at her approaching separation from 
parents and friends at home. The home ranch 
was deserted save for a few Mexican servants. 
The most of the Box 8 hands were up in 
those distant blue hills where her father’s cows 
had been thrown for the summer. Her father 
himself was out somewhere on the range; her 
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mother had driven to Solaro for the day and 
the girl, having elected to remain at home, 
grew lonely. She was about to bury herself 
in a book when she observed a lone rider 
approaching. 

A smile tugged at the corners of her mouth. 
During the first few weeks after her return 
the ranch had been flooded with male visitors 
who had dropped in upon one pretext or an- 
other. Since then such visits had declined to 
the vanishing point. Her father, whom she 
feared not at all, had been somewhat mystified 
by this influx, then had divined that his 
daughter was no longer a child but was bud- 
ding into young womanhood, and he had issued 
an edict. 

“Damn all these half-baked grub-liners 
that come slinking round here,” he had flared. 
“ T’ve got higher aims for you than any out-at- 
the-heel cowhand, girl, and don’t forget it. 
I'll scatter this bunch of ranch-yard roost 


ers. 23 
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“But, Dad,” she had objected mildly. 
“They’re all good fun, and I can’t be un- 
friendly to them. Why should I?” 

“You be just as friendly as you please. 
Treat ’em like hand-raised pets. It ain’t your 
operations, but theirs, that I’m aiming to 
cramp,” he had said. “‘ Whatever unfriend- 
liness crops up will come from me. Smile 
on ’em all impartial, and I'll be just as un- 
biased in the way I converse with them myself. 
Don’t you fret.” 

She hadn’t fretted. Instead she had ac- 
corded her friendly smile to all comers. And 
Powers, as good as his word, had developed 
a custom of conversing with each man who 
called often, demanding what the this-and- 
that business it was that brought him so fre- 
quently to the Box 8 ranch. 

The rider proved to be a stranger. He 
doffed his hat and smiled down upon her, a 


frank engaging smile. 


“ Mornin’, Ma’am,” he greeted. “I was 
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wondering if you could stake me to a bite of 
breakfast.” 

“Surely,” she said. “Step down off your 
horse and I'll fix you something.” 

“Don’t go to any bother,” he urged, dis- 
mounting and loosening the cinches. “Just a 
slice or two of bread an’ meat to eat on my 
way will put me in fine shape.” 

“It won’t be any bother,” she said. “ Come 
ifs 
He followed her into the ranch house and 
she motioned him to a comfortable chair in the 
big living room. 

“Rest yourself while I get a bite ready,” 
she instructed. 

A Mexican woman, the household cook, 
was engaged at some task in the kitchen, but 
the girl dismissed her. The man followed her 
into the kitchen. 

“T didn’t aim to trouble you,” he insisted. 
“Don’t stop to cook up anything. A coli 
snack will answer fine.” 
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But the girl busied herself at the stove, and 
as she worked she uncorked her friendliness 
upon her guest. It won him instantly. Her 
fresh young beauty warmed him. The girl 
found herself enjoying his genial grin. Youth 
called to youth, a spark was struck, and with- 
out either of them knowing just why, a cer- 
tain shy restraint seemed to descend like a 
curtain between them. The boy spoke diffi- 
dently of his past, impelled to tell her some- 
thing of himself, relating the fact that he had 
knocked round many a cow camp with his 
father until his parent had died a few years 
before, these having been the only homes he 
had known. 

““T was a mascot, sort of, round the bunk 
houses as a kid,” he said. “ It must be great 
to have a nice settled place like this to live 
ae 


“Yes,” she agreed. “Are you stopping 


round these parts?” 


He slowly shook his head. 
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“Up till yesterday I was riding for the T 
Bar Z. I rode most all night except for stop- 
ping over for a few hours to let my horse rest 
up and pick around a bit near a spring seep 
where there was a mite of grass. I aimed to 
head due south but changed my mind and 
angled southwest instead.” 

The girl presently placed before him a steak 
and gravy, hot biscuits, jam and coffee, topped 
off with a generous wedge of pie. She sat 
across from him as he ate, her face cupped 
between her palms, elbows resting on the table. 

“That was one elegant bait,” he compli- 
mented as he finished. . “ The best I’ve set up 
to for many amoon. Thanks a lot. Ill have 
to be toddling along now.” 

But he did not go. 

Instead they sat in the living room and con- 
versed. She told him of her life at school and 
showed him a book of pictures, snapshots of 
various groups of school friends. On one. 
page there was an excellent likeness of herself 
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and just as they reached that point in the book 
she excused herself and went into an adjoining 
room. When she returned he had closed the 
book and replaced it on the table, saying that 
he had finished it. Eventually, after a stay of 
two hours, he sought his horse where the ani- 
mal foraged at a feed rack. 

“Tl maybe be back this way some time,” 
he said as he tightened the cinches. 

“Yes; do,” she invited. 

‘Then he rode away to the south. She swiftly 
entered the house, turned to a page in the 
book of snapshots, found one of them missing, 
smiled and stood looking out the window. 
She saw her father accost him a few hundred 
yards from the house. 

“What you been doing up round my 
place?” Powers demanded. ‘“ I saw you come 
riding out of the yard. Was you looking for 
me?” 

The youth stared in frank astonishment at 
the big man with the flowing brown beard. 
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“T dropped past and asked for a bite,” he 
said. “A young lady, your daughter I 
reckon, was kind enough to feed me.” 

“‘ She’s kind enough to feed anybody,” Pow- 
ers returned. 

“ She’s a right nice girl,” said the boy. 

Powers snorted. “ Next time you have any 
business at the Box 8, you come and transact it 
with me,” Powers instructed. 

The boy turned on his genial grin, the girl 
having let drop an intimation of her father’s 
attitude. 

“Where I’m going to, Mister, it’s not likely 
Tl be troubling you any to speak of for quite 
a spell,” he said. “ Rest easy.” 

As he rode on his way he addressed a re- 
flective comment to a man who was long since 
dead. 

“* Challoner, old friend and adviser,” he said, 
“ve got a life-sized hunch that when I 
dropped in there for breakfast I had just ro 
on the correct side of a sagebrush for the first. 
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time in weeks. But it certainly does appear 
that I’m slated to do considerable doubling 
back on my trail before ever I get back there 
again.” 

A few hours later the girl looked up from 
her book as a group of horsemen rode into the 
yard. Her father nodded in answer to some 
question and pointed off to the south. They 
watered their mounts and rode on at an easy 
trot. 

“What was it all about, Dad?” she asked 
when he came into the house. 

“ Sheriff’s posse,” he said. ‘He jumped 
out of a T Bar Z camp just ahead of ’em last 
night. But he’s been loitering along, angling 
this way instead of heading due south. He’s 
got seventy-odd miles yet before he crosses 
the border and his horse is tired. They'll over- 
haul him.” 

That night the girl could not sleep. ‘The 
moon rose white and still above the desert and 
she wondered what sort of a scene it looked 
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down upon in the choppy country off to the 
south where the posse would be hunting down 
her guest of the morning. She was very 
young, and she felt certain that he would look 
upon that stolen picture and draw strength 
from it as he made a desperate last stand. 
Then she cried herself to sleep; and a few days 
later she left for another year at school. 

When she returned the following summer 
Patches was still among the missing. Her 
father uttered further offhand assurance. 

“We'll have her in for you,” he promised. 

But her father was a busy man. She, too, 
was occupied with other things and her inter- 
est in Patches had waned. She now had a 
string of horses of her own, presented by her 
father in lieu of the truant mare. However, 

he related a tale that revived her interest tem- 
- porarily. 

““You’ve got two horses on the range now, 
girl, instead of one,” he said. “ There’s ¥@, 
yearlin’ colt trailing alongside of Patches. ~ 
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Those that’s seen him say he’s the queerest 
marked cayuse in the whole Solaro country. 
A drifting rider run up on him a year ago 
and named him White Blanket, and the name 
has stuck.” 

The girl failed to see either Patches or her 
offspring until the last week of her stay at 
home. Then she picked up the band of pinto 
mustangs with her glasses and watched her 
former mount and the white blanket colt for 
half an hour. 

“One day Tl have a saddle on you,” she 
promised the distant colt. 

‘Three days before her departure for an- 
other year at school her father and mother re- 
turned from Solaro with the buckboard loaded 
high with supplies. 

“Too bad you didn’t go along in with us, 
Kitten,” Powers said by way of greeting. 
“ Charlie Thorne said to tell you how sorry he 
_ was not to see you.” 7 
“Yes?” the girl queried indifferently. 
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Charlie Thorne, having sold his small but 
prosperous outfit, had elected to exchange 
range life for town enterprise. He owned and 
operated the Solaro Trading Company, a 
flourishing general merchandise establishment, 
owned stock in the Solaro Bank and was one 
of its directors. His other interests were va- 
ried and he was enterprising and resourceful. 
Taking him by and large, Thorne was a sub- 
stantial citizen, moderately popular with all 
elements of the inhabitants of the Solaro coun- 
try and there was little that could be said of 
him that was not in his favor, except that he 
possessed a caustic tongue and was somewhat 
overbearing. 

To Powers, Thorne seemed vaguely em- 
blematic of the successful future which he had 
in mind for his daughter. At least, he was suf- 
ficiently representative of Powers’ ideas to 
render his presence at the Box 8 unobjection- 
able and he was one of the few whose visits had” 
not been discouraged. P 
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Millie Powers, too, had found him likable. 
She had, in fact, rather enjoyed his attentions. 
Perhaps it was only the fact that her opinion- 
ated father took no exceptions to Thorne’s 
frequent trips to the Box 8 while frowning 
upon all others who would venture, coupled 
with the age-old rebellion of youth against 
overmuch regulation by its elders, that led her 
to reply tartly to her father’s statement that 
Thorne would be riding out to spend the fol- 
lowing day at the Box 8. Or perhaps it was 
merely for the reason that youth will have its 
dreams and that she had been sitting with a 
kodak book upon her knees, opened at a page 
from which one picture was noticeably absent, 
while she gazed pensively toward the choppy 
country off to the south. It was upon this 
train of musings that her father chose to in- 
trude his clumsy pleasantries pertaining to 
Thorne’s prospective visit and it reacted in- 
_ stantly to Thorne’s disadvantage. 

“Damn Thorne!” she replied. 
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Powers, his own life since infancy having 
been spent among those to whom profanity 
is used casually by way of punctuation, never- 
theless was inexpressively shocked. 

“ Now that kind of talk comes from assc- 
ciating with loose-mouthed cowhands like I’ve 
been trying to shield you from,” her father 
complained. 

She rose and threw her arms about him, 
laughing and giving his big frame an affec- 
tionate squeeze. 

“ That kind of talk comes from associating 
round with sweet-mouthed young girls like 
you've been so impressed with when you came 
back to visit me at school,’ she corrected. 
“You wouldn’t think of swearing within hear- 
ing distance of them, would you, Dad? No 
more than any cowhand in Solaro would un- 
burden himself of any profanity within ear- 
shot of me.” 7 

“What have you got against Thorne? ij 
Powers asked. . 
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“ Not one thing in this world,” she declared. 
Then, as if by way of an afterthought in de- 
fence of her original remark, she added, “ Ex- 
cept that he bores me.” 

As amatter of fact, Thorne did not bore her. 
He was not the type of human to bore any 
other, even though he might anger them. 
However, in view of the train of circumstances 
that preceded his visit, she felt impelled to 
withhold a large proportion of her customary 
bubbling friendliness during his day at the 
Box 8. 

The day prior to her departure she sat again 
with the opened book of snapshots. 

“Whatever happened down there, Dad?” 
she presently inquired. ‘‘ What had he done? 
And did they ever catch him, or did he get 
across the line?” 

“Down where? Catch who?” Powers in- 
quired. 

“You know; that tall boy who stopped here 
for a meal,” she explained. “ And the sher- 
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iff’s posse from Morello came through after 
him.” 

“Oh,” said Powers, endeavoring to recall 
the incident, “ that fellow. I recollect now. I 
don’t know as I ever knew just what he had 
been up to, or if they catched him. Likely they 
did. I hope so.” 


“I hope they didn’t,” the girl declared. 
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Tue big paint-horse, questing back over the 
course of the chase, reassembled his band, the 
places of the few who failed to return being 
filled by other mares that had become sepa- 
rated from their respective droves, and the 
ceaseless hunt for water was resumed. White 
Blanket gained daily in knowledge. He fre- 
quently sighted water; broad shimmering 
lakes that beckoned, but his elders paid no 
heed, for the Solaro Desert was subject to 
daily mirages. When the band happened to 
travel toward these phantom lakes the water 
receded. ‘These queer manifestations taught 
the colt to rely more and more upon the in- 
fallibility of his sense of smell and less upon 
his powers of vision. His sensitive nostrils 
could detect the presence of water or mud at 
a distance of a mile or more if the wind was 
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right, but these elusive visions which his eyes 
told him were extensive bodies of water car- 
ried no scent of moisture. 

This search for water also taught him the 
story of the trails. If the mustangs followed a 
trail that grew fainter, with diverging arteries 
branching off on either hand, it was leading 
away from a water hole and would eventually 
play out altogether. If, on the contrary, it 
grew more clearly defined as each side trail 
led into it, then it was destined eventually to 
lead to a deep-rutted main thoroughfare, per- 
haps a foot in depth, worn by the hoofs of 
countless generations of thirsty animals that 
had single-filed to water. In this parched and 
arid country all trails converged at the water- 
holes. But now, after a protracted drouth, 
the trails led them to the depressions, but the 
water had dried up. Later the colt learned 
that in the vicinity of streams all trails con- 
verged at feasible fords, while in the mountainsw» 
they followed the route of least resistance and 
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led to passes that afforded the easiest crossings 
through the lowest saddles in the ridges, or out 
of canyons by way of the most pronounced 
notches at their heads. Without consciously 
assorting such things, he acquired a very defi- 
nite knowledge of just what character of coun- 
try he would find ahead along the course of 
any trail upon which he set his feet. 

The drouth had forced most of the mus- 
tang bands from the lower area of the So- 
laro Desert and they had taken to the higher 
country, the rolling foothills and broad slop- 
ing mesas that formed an intermediate link 
between the low country and the base of the 
Cusilla Mountains that stood etched against 
the turquoise of the southern sky. 

he The big paint-horse had a wholesome fear 

of entering either the mesa country or the 

main bulk of the Cusilla range of hills. Rather 

than face their dangers he elected to run the 

risk of watering in Green Floor, a gulch so- 

named from the profusion of springs which 
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supplied a quantity of moisture sufficient to 
floor the bottoms with a carpet of crisp green 
grass. 

A V-shaped flat led to the notch that was 
the mouth of Green Floor. This opening took 
the shape of a deep gorge that separated two 
flat-topped expanses that formed the next 
higher tier of benches. It widened into a 
goodly valley of perhaps three miles in length 
and half that distance across at the widest 
point, boxed in on every hand by sandrock 
walls. ‘The bottoms were accessible by way 
of the gulch at the mouth or by means of a 
score of stock trails that led down through 
various breaks in the sandrock rims. 

After two waterless days White Blanket’s 
sire herded his band toward Green Floor. He 
did not enter the gulch but mounted to the flat 
bench that flanked its southern extremity. 
Throughout half the night the wild horses 
prowled along this right-hand rim of the val-. 
ley. No twinkling night fire, no trace of 
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smoke or of man scent was borne on the breeze, 
and eventually the mustangs descended by 
way of a stock trail, drank their fill and lin- 
gered to crop the succulent green grass. For 
a space of three weeks they visited Green Floor 
nightly, but not on every night did they de- 
scend to water. On several occasions fires 
flared in the bottoms, or the odor of dying 
embers, even though the men who had kindled 
the fires had departed, instilled in the mus- 
tangs an uneasiness far too great to permit of 
their venturing down to the floor of the valley. 
Green Floor was a favorite stopping place for 
all riders of the Solaro, as it afforded an ideal 
night-camp, and as a consequence it was little 
frequented by mustangs. 

Eventually, they were kept away from 
water for two successive nights by the presence 
of men, and upon venturing down at noon of 
the third day they were fired upon by a man 


who had concealed himself in the bottoms. 


The jarring reports filled the valley from rim 
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to rim as the mustangs mounted a trail that an- 
gled up the face of a sandrock wall, the heavy 
balls flattening against the rocks. One mare 
floundered to her knees, then pitched from the 
ledge. 

When they had attained the crest and passed 
beyond the range of the concealed rifleman the 
stallion marshalled his subjects and drove them 
toward the foothills. ‘The character of the 
landscape changed as they mounted higher 
into the hills. ‘There were scattering stands 
of juniper and pifion pine, while the breaks 
were clothed with a dense growth of scrub oak, 
shot through with open.ridges and broad slop- 
ing mesas. The choppy nature of the country 
and the cover afforded by the brush combined 
to render ambush or approach far easier than 
in the flat country. The stallion did not tarry 
long in this intermediate strip but mounted 
into the heart of the main chain of the Cusillas. 
Here the Sidehills were covered with dense jun=% 
gles of spruce, the plateaus with open stands of 
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yellow pine and close-growing silvery aspens. 
The wild horses lived in this heavily timbered 
country much after the fashion of the mule 
deer. Few of their fellows ranged here, as a 
heavily timbered region that shuts off the view 
in all directions is little to the liking of a mus- 
tang. In reality they were safer here than in 
the foothills, bedding in the timber by day, 
and the approach of danger was always her- 
alded long before the rider was aware of their 
presence. 

_ There were several line camps strung out 
through the Cusillas, occupied by riders whose 
duty it was to prevent Solaro cows from drift- 
ing down the southern slope of the hills, but 
few of them had even so much as a glimpse of 
the mustangs. Usually they became aware of 
the presence of the wild horses only by the 
sound of their departure, the smashing of 
brush and clatter of hoofs as the mustangs took 
flight down some timbered slope. 

Thus the drouth was directly responsible for 
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the fact that White Blanket covered a wide 
variety of country his first year. He adapted 
himself with ready easiness to each altered con- 
dition, becoming as much at home in the cool 
moist shade of the forested slopes as he had 
formerly felt in the glaring aridity of the 
Solaro Desert. 

Late summer rains set in and the low coun- 
try freshened. Grass took a new start. But 
while there was ample moisture to nourish the 
hardy vegetation of the desert, there was in- 
sufficient precipitation to cause surface drain- 
age. No freshets filled the potholes in the beds 
of arroyos, the earthen-floored tanks in the 
shallow draws were still dry, crusted white with 
alkaline deposit. Nevertheless, the paint- 
horse, weary of forest life, marshalled his band 
and set forth for the low country. There was 
still another type of desert watering place, and 
the stallion began his search for vats, erosion- 
worn depressions in the sandrocks. Such rain-. 
fall as fell into these stone-floored reservoirs 
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was not absorbed from below by porous earth, 
the only outlet being by means of evaporation 
from above. 

Eventually the heavy rains filled the arroyos 
with seething yellow floods and every tank and 
pothole for miles around was bank full, but 
meanwhile the white-blanket colt had learned 
the location of every sandrock vat in the whole 
Solaro country. He was a much-traveled 
young horse. The mustang bands came down 
from the foothills. Later, when the higher ex- 
panses of the Cusillas were a solid glare of 
white, the stockmen gathered their cows from 
the hills and brought them down to the winter 
range. 

Throughout that winter and the next, White 
Blanket’s life differed but little, save for the 
fact that he emerged from the first phase of 
his existence, that of absolute dependence upon 
his mother. When he was something over a 
year old her solicitude waned. By the time 
he had attained the age of eighteen months her 
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indifference had become quite pronounced. 
She flattened her ears and scored him with her 
teeth when his attentions worried her. ‘They 
soon became entirely estranged. His depend- 
ence was now merely that of depending upon 
the movements of the band as a whole, since 
his life had been spent in that fashion and he 
knew no other. During the few months prior 
to his second birthday, White Blanket was in- 
creasingly conscious of his father’s latent hos- 
tility. Eventually there came a day when the 
stallion laid his ears and made a rush for the 
two-year-old colt, his eyes rolling venomously. 
There was no mistaking his purpose and White 
Blanket fled for his life. 

He was now thrown upon his own resources, 
exiled from the ranks of his own former asso- 
ciates, but for a while he still felt dependent 
upon the movements of the band, following 
the line of march, but whenever he dared ven- 
ture within a hundred yards of the mares the 
stallion whistled his challenge and charged e 
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forth to chase him. It was during this trying 
period of readjustment that he experienced the | 
worst ordeal of his life. 

By far the greater part of the mustangs 

were small. Tough they were, and tireless, but 
so undersized as to find small favor in the eyes 
of the riders of Solaro, the very nature of 
whose work demanded mounts of greater size. 
However, there was a certain percentage of 
fine big animals among these mustang bands, 
horses that would make ideal mounts if brought 
under the dominion of man. The pinto stallion 
was one of these. 

A half-dozen of Carson’s riders made camp 
at Medicine Vats, and at sunset one of the men 
surveyed an extensive flat. Several bands of 
mustangs were scattered about it, among them 
the pinto’s charges. 

** Let’s lay over and relay that bunch,” he 
suggested to his companions. “That calico 

_ stud is one great horse, and we can pick up 
that Patches mare of Millie Powers and dab 
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a noose on White Blanket while we’re at it. 
She’s dead set to get that colt.” 

Before daylight the riders entered the 
choppy hills that flanked the flat, each leading 
an extra horse, and deployed themselves at va- 
rious strategic points over a wide stretch of 
country. Then the one man who had re- 
mained at Medicine Vats rode into sight of 
the mustangs. 

The stallion had been on the alert since 
dawn, knowing that riders were somewhere 
around, but instead of fleeing in a panic he 
had held his ground in the center of the flat 
-where he could see for miles in every direc- 
tion. 

Every wild horse on the flat fled before the 
approach of the rider. White Blanket fell in 
behind the pinto’s band. They distanced the 
horseman and ran for some ten miles, then 
neared a water hole, intent upon gulping a 
few mouthfuls of water before resuming their», 
flight. But a second horseman darted from 
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the mouth of a coulee and surged down upon 
them from an angle that caused them to alter 
their course to the east. 

White Blanket still ran a few lengths be- 
hind the others out of wholesome respect for 
his sire. Before the band reached the next 
water hole two colts had dropped behind. A 
third rider cut in on the chase. One of the 
older mares was lagging. She dropped back 
and for five miles ran neck and neck with 
White Blanket. Then he noticed that the gap 
between himself and those ahead had widened 
materially and he forged ahead. 

-The fourth man to cut in on the relay ob- 
served the fifty-yard interval between White 
Blanket and the others and decided that the 
long chase had told. The painted two-year- 
old was one of the three members of the band 
that had been selected for capture and the 
rider believed that by pressing White Blanket 
he could attain to within roping distance. He 
let out his horse and bore down upon the young 
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stallion. Instead of lessening the gap between 
himself and his quarry, the distance between 
White Blanket and the mustangs ahead of him 
lessened perceptibly. 

The wild horses were lagging from the long 
drive and the rider pressed them hard. White 
Blanket passed one mare, then another. 'Two 
speeding shapes, the stallion and a rangy calico 
mare, sifted on and drew ahead of the others. 
Then another form forged ahead and the rider 
swore in astonishment. The two-year-old that 
he had thought played out had passed the oth- 
ers and followed on after the pair whose speed 
and endurance he had inherited. 

Hour after hour White Blanket forged 
ahead. Two young mares followed close be- 
hind him. He ran desperately, with stark ter- 
ror in his heart. Always some rider was thun- 
dering down upon him. His eyes were blood- 
shot and foam specked his coat. Presently 
there was but one mare behind him. Each, 
time, just as he had distanced one rider, eee 
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other appeared to take his place and so on 
throughout that whole terrible day. Then the 
other mare, badly spent, but still running 
gamely, fell still farther behind and veered 
off to one side. Just at nightfall a horseman 
pressed close upon White Blanket, the gap 
narrowed to a hundred yards, eighty, then 
fifty. One final galvanic current of terror 
coursed through the mustang’s tired muscles. 
They responded and lifted him to greater 
speed. He drew up on his parents; inch by 
inch he crept alongside. Then he was leading 
them by a length. The rider failed to attain 
to within roping distance and when he pulled 
up his mount the big stallion and the calico 
mare ran but a few hundred yards before they 
halted and stood watching, too exhausted to 
move farther unless their pursuer should ad- 
vance. But the two-year-old did not stop. He 
slowed his gait, but for as long as the man 
could see in the waning light, White Blanket 
was still moving, and he was heading straight 
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south toward the dark bulk of the Cusilla hills. 
The young painted stallion was seen no more 
on the Solaro Desert for many a month. Rid- 
ers on the summer range in the timbered fast- 
nesses of the high Cusillas reported that he had 
been sighted twice during the summer and that 
he lived alone in the heavily forested slopes 
after the fashion of some wary old buck. 
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Rerse Conway regarded his surroundings 
with mounting satisfaction. To the casual eye 
there was little in the blistering sun-baked 
prospect of Manzanita to warrant such en- 
thusiasm, but in the heart of Reese Conway, 
after something over three years south of the 
border, the little flag that hung limply above 
the schoolhouse stirred a swelling pride and 
patriotism akin to the emotions that are roused 
in the human heart by martial music. His eyes 
roved over the unprepossessing expanse of the 
sprawling village with genuine affection. 

“ Now ain’t that a pretty picture?” he in- 
quired of the world at large, which was per- 
haps the most sincere tribute ever accorded the . 
town of Manzanita by a wayfarer. 

He dismounted before the largest saloon and 
hall of chance that graced the straggling main 
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thoroughfare. The bartender, his shirt open 
at the throat, his suspenders leaving damp 
marks upon a garment that was none too 
clean, looked up to confront the most delighted 
grin that had come under his observation for 
many a day. Vaguely, he wondered what the 
this-and-that could have inspired such joyous- 
ness on a day so hot that any mortal who lived 
through it might justifiably contemplate the 
prospect of a sojourn in hell with perfect com- 
posure. Nevertheless, he grinned back, and 
the next instant his hand was crushed in a 
comradely grip and his arm nearly dislocated 
at the shoulder. 

Reese Conway was inordinately impressed 
with the advantages of the metropolis of Man- 
zanita, and he expressed his affection by en- 
tertaining all and sundry of its inhabitants as 
they clustered before the bar shortly after 
nightfall. With six months’ wages in his 
pocket it was his night to howl. He turned to 
the wheel and scattered his bets lavishly and. 
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with varying success. Eventually his six 
months’ wages were transferred to the house, 
his finances exhausted, and the night was still 
young. He bethought himself of the horse and 
saddle, silver spurs and silver-mounted bridle 
at the livery barn. He was going back where 
he would have no use for such habiliments as 
these, so he marshalled a crowd, invaded the 
barn and auctioned off his effects. 

Thereafter fortune favored him. He 
played carelessly and won enormously. At 
an hour halfway between midnight and dawn 
he emerged from the place and headed for the 
little hotel. His spirits still soared but his 
brain was somewhat foggy, his gait a trifle un- 
even. 

It occurred to him that he had best repur- 
chase his horse and outfit, so he turned back 
toward the barn. It eluded him. He decided 
that it mattered but little and retraced his steps 
toward the hotel, but he seemed to have mis- 
laid that building too. When the moon rose 
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white and clear over the desert he was leaning 
comfortably against a surface which he now 
recognized’ as the closed front door of the 
blacksmith shop. Close at hand stood a tub 
that had been fashioned from the half of a 
fifty-gallon whisky barrel. It was two-thirds 
full of water, being the receptacle into which 
the blacksmith tossed hot iron when he would 
cool it suddenly. Conway felt that a cold bath 
was in order and a few moments thereafter he 
had disrobed and was standing in the refresh- 
ingly cool contents of the tub. 

A head peered cautiously from the shady 
side of the building and a pair of black eyes 
surveyed the heap of garments a foot from 
the tub. Conway, observing this occurrence, 
recalled that during his wanderings prior to 
the appearance of the moon he had been fol- 
lowed at a discreet distance by two Mexicans 
who had faded away upon the several occa- 
sions when he had retraced his steps to accos 
them. He leaned over, extracted his gun from 
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its holster and waited for the head to reappear. 
It did not show up, so presently he emitted a 
shrill yelp: “Cowboys in town! Get under 
bed!” 

Periodically he uttered his war cry and fired 
in the air. Presently he was conscious of a 
great thirst. .He opened his eyes, and the sun- 
light, filtering through a barred aperture high 
in a wall, arrested his gaze. 

“So,” said Conway, sitting upon the edge of 
his cot. “I’ve gone and got myself immersed 
in the cuartel. I wonder for what.” 

A door clanged and the marshal entered. 

“<I thought you’d maybe be wanting a bite 
of breakfast,” he said. “It’s coming on to- 
ward mid-afternoon.” 

“ Just what statute did I violate to get my- 
self incarcerated this away?” Conway in- 
quired. 

“Nary a statute; and your door ain’t 
locked,” the marshal explained. “ Your war 
song and target practice might have annoyed 
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some light sleeper so I plucked you from your 
swimmin’ hole and put you in bed.” 

Conway’s glance became suddenly riveted 
upon several gold coins that reposed on the 
floor. Every pocket of his overalls bulged with 
fat rolls of currency. 

“‘ How much did I win?” he asked. 

“‘ Barrels of it,” the marshal estimated con- 
servatively. 

“You count it,” Conway instructed. “ Put 
it in two piles. Half goes to you for lookin’ 
after me.” 

“T can’t count that high, havin’ left college 
before I got into higher mathematics,” the mar- 
shal declined. ‘“‘ And besides, I couldn’t take 
any. With a thirst like yourn you'll need 
every cent of it.” 

“Tm heading east,” Conway said reflect- 
ively. “ Since I’ve sold my horse I'll invest in 
a railroad ticket.” 

Perhaps a week later a young man, attired, 
in a neat gray suit and with a jaunty crush 
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hat of the same shade tipped rakishly over 
one eye, sat on a park bench in Denver. His 
head throbbed and his spirits were low. 

“This here life is wearing on me,” he de- 
clared. “ What I need is to go to a horse 
country.” 

Some days thereafter, Charlie Thorne, hav- 
ing been out to a railroad point, came driving 
back into the little inland town of Solaro in a 
buckboard, bringing with him a passenger. 
The newcomer, neatly garbed in gray, dis- 
mounted and extracted a new telescope satchel 
from the buckboard. 

Soda Henry, the blacksmith, witnessed this 
arrival, He commented upon it to Clip Ar- 
nold, proprietor of the Solaro Livery and 
Boarding Barns, expressing the conviction 
that the jauntily clad stranger was perhaps a 
new dealer for one of Thad Thompson’s 
games. Arnold gave it as his opinion that the 
man was a drummer, representing one of the 
outside firms with which Thad Thompson held 
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traffic. Such salesmen were no particular nov- 
elty in Solaro. 

Later in the evening, as was their custom, 
these two cronies foregathered in the barroom 
of the Thompson House with several other 
nightly patrons. Others drifted in and the 
place filled up. The stranger sat at a poker 
table, toying at a game of solitaire, seemingly 
wrapped in pensive thought. 

Sol Carson, owner of the T Bar Z, dropped 
in with his foreman and a half-dozen riders. 
Carson, owning various tracts of deeded land, 
controlled the whole eastern half of the So- 
laro country. 

One rider, evidently a new hand at the T 
Bar Z, held forth upon a grievance, the reci- 
tation eliciting a hilarious response from the 
rest of the group. 

“That old whiskered lizard stood there a- 
surveying of me like I was maybe a strange 
_ brand of insect,’ said the aggrieved one 
“* Then,’ says he, ‘ you got any special businest® i 
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‘at the Powers’ wikiup?’ Says I to him, po- 
lite and respectful, ‘ None whatsoever. I just 
met Miss Powers on the range and drifted on 
in for a little friendly chat with you.’ ‘ And 
now that we’ve had our chat, you can drift 
right on back,’ he says.” 

The injured one gazed upon his reflected 
image in the mirror behind the Thompson 
House bar. 

“What is there about my face that would 
irritate a man to that point?” he queried. “I 
ask you now.” 

Bob Pierce, the grizzled foreman of the T 
Bar Z, made sympathetic reply. 

“There ain’t nothing about your face to 
inspire anything but genuine amusement, 
Buddy. It ain’t that. It’s only that Pow- 
ers has announced broadcast that no nap- 
headed, bandy-legged, forty-and-board cow- 
prod needn’t get to smirking round Miss Millie. 
He allows he’s worked hard to amass comfort- 
able means, has give her an outside schooling, 
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and none but capitalists need apply. You're 
just one out of a thousand. That’s his regular 
formula, Sonny, and he likely wouldn’t know 
you apart from a Guinea baboon if you was 
to meet again to-morrow.” 

‘“* Just the same,” said the most recent vic- 
tim of Powers’ formula, “ 1d ought to dally 
them brindle whiskers round my saddle horn 
and bounce off acrost the landscape till he 
learns some manners. I would, too, if he 
wasn’t an old-like party.” 

“Don’t let his age and general decrepitude 
deter you,” said Carson. “ It’s them musk-ox 
draperies that lends him a patriarchal aspect. 
He’s somewhere round forty, and maybe a 
‘ mite less vigorous and rugged than a four- 
year-old range bull. But if you set any store 
by your saddle, why just don’t do it. Powers 
would bite the horn off’n it.” 

Powers, his holdings equal to Carson’s, 
largely controlled the western half of t] 
Solaro region; and his brand, the Box 8, was 
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worn by upwards of ten thousand head of 
cows. 

“ Half of my best hands used to ride for the 
Box 8,” Carson stated. ‘ Chalk Ridell, here, 
was top hand there till he took to washing his 
hands and ears too careful. Powers read this 
as a sign Chalk was making up to Millie and 
he paid him off. Cal Mason started shaving 
every week regular and the third Saturday 
after this habit clutched him turned out to be 
pay day for him too. No, you needn’t flatter 
yourself that your case is anyways unique.” 

The stranger at the table permitted himself 
a reminiscent smile as this conversation re- 
called a picture to his mind. 

“ So the owner of the Box 8 is still his same 
old pleasant, frank, outspoken self,” he mused. 

Charlie Thorne had entered in time to hear 
the termination of this discussion. 

Chalk Ridell and Cal Mason, the two riders 


cited as having once aspired to win the favor 


of Miss Powers, somewhat uncomfortable un- 
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der the allusions, sought to transfer their dis- 
comfiture to Thorne. 

“Charlie, here, is the only one with the in- 
side track,” Ridell asserted. 

“And now since he’s got himself elected 
sheriff of Solaro County, he’s fixed to arrest 
any one of us that shows up over thataway,” 
Mason supplemented. 

The stranger looked up and favored Thorne 
with a searching scrutiny. 

. Thorne, however, did not seem inclined to 
assume a prideful air at being thus cited as a 
favorite. Knowing Millie Powers well, he 
deemed any such arrogance as distinctly un- 
wise. He greeted the men pleasantly, bought 
a round of drinks and departed. 

' One of the men, observing the stranger’s 
isolation, invited him to join the group at the 
bar. He accepted the hospitality and returned 
it in kind. He was possessed of a genial grin 
and a casual style of speech; and Bob Pierc 
the leathery foreman of.the T Bar Z, was con- 
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scious of something hauntingly familiar about 
him. The stranger seemed to stir some vague 
chord of the past. 

As the evening progressed Soda Henry was 
stung by a mounting curiosity as to whether 
or not his first estimate of the stranger’s oc- 
cupation was correct. Presently he addressed 
him. 

“And what line of business do you follow, 
_ Mr. Conway?” he inquired. 

Conway hesitated for a space. Then he 
said, “ I had been figuring to take a whirl at 
the horse business, maybe. But I guess not — 
the way things are.” 

The blacksmith revised his first impression. 
He had heard of easterners setting up in the 
business of raising horses on the range, the 
ventures proving uniformly unprofitable, as 
every sizable outfit raised its own saddle stock. 

Sol Carson, mellowed by frequent trips to 
the bar, was suddenly stricken with a brilliant 
inspiration. | 
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“Son,” said he, “I'll sell you a start in 
the horse business so cheap it’ll appear like 
charity. Fact is, there’s such a surplus of 
horses on my range that of late we ain’t even 
troubled to catch ’em up and run our brand 
on them. I’ll sell you them unbranded ponies 
downright reasonable.” 

There was a sudden tense hush. Then men 
resumed conversation in casual vein; neverthe- 
less, there was an air of expectancy. Surely, 
the newcomer would not fall for this. Still, 
there was that Mogollon affair. The tale had 
become a classic, told and retold in every bunk 
house throughout the whole Southwest. 

Range usage decreed that a “ maverick ” or 
“ slick ”, a cow brute or horse that had turned 
yearling or had left its mother’s side without 
having been branded, was the property of the 
first man who put his rope on the creature and 
ran his brand on it. It seemed impossible that 
any man should prove so unacquainted with, 
range usage as to remain in ignorance of this 
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custom. Yet a penniless Mogollon rider had 
discovered a stranger in whose mind horses 
were just horses, and to this pilgrim the rider 
had sold his right and title to all the wild 
horses of the Mogollon country; and the whole 
Southwest had rocked with Homeric mirth. 
Conway studied the matter reflectively; and 
while he studied, Bob Pierce was increasingly 
conscious of that haunting sense of familiarity. 
“Well; that’s real friendly of you,” Conway 
hesitated. “ I’d figured to look round a little.” 
And suddenly Bob Pierce turned away to 
laugh silently to himself. The curtain of the 
years had rolled back and he saw again a 
group of men round a fire in a night camp on 
the desert. A youth with a genial grin and 
a casual style of speech was making his adieus 
to comrades of a week. “Don’t you all go 
shooting up my White-Blanket colt,” he had 
said in parting. ‘I paid for him by not col- 
lecting bounty on his ears.” And then, an 
hour later, a sheriff’s posse had come riding 
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up to the camp — but the youth had gone. 

“Tf it’s a matter of price,’ Carson was say- 
ing, “you’needn’t look no further. Tl be 
frank with you. They’re wilder *n antelope, 
the main run of ’em, and you'll maybe have 
considerable trouble catching ’°em. But there’s 
a surplus of unbranded ponies on my range. 
T’ll sell them to you at a rock-bottom figure if 
you'll take ’em off.” 

“Well,” Conway hesitated, “maybe we 
could strike a deal. How many have you got 
on hand and what’s the least you’d take? ” 

“It’s only the unbranded stuff Vd sell; we 
need those that we’ve bothered to catch up and 
brand. 'There’s maybe a thousand-odd head 
of slicks that’s surplus over and above our 
needs. I'll sell the lot for two bits a head. 
It’s only because I’ve got a surplus. Where 
else can you buy a horseflesh for a quarter 
of a dollar?” 

“ Nowhere that I know of,” Conway con- 
fessed. “ That’s sure cheap. It certainly is 
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that. Of course, I know it’s only because 
you've got a surplus.” 

“'That’s the one and only reason. You 
catch on quick,” Carson complimented. 

Conway produced a vast roll of currency. 
The outside was graced by a bill of one-hun- 
dred-dollar denomination. 

““Tll give you twenty cents a head,” he 
offered with an air of crafty bargaining. 

“Done,” said Carson. 

~Conway still seemed to turn the matter over 
in his mind. 

“TI reckon we can make a deal,” he said 
reflectively. “But you say they’re middling 
wild and shy, sort of, and it might take me a 
spell to catch them all. This transaction | 
would include a reasonable length of time, 
say one year, to get them off, and use of your 
range meanwhile for any feasible means of 
collecting them, I take it.” 

“Whatever you say,’ Carson conceded 
‘magnanimously. 
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“ Sold,” said Conway, and he peeled off two 
one-hundred-dollar bills. “‘ Write me a paper 
to that effect.” 

The transaction was effected and Conway 
pocketed the paper, leaving the room with a 
promise to return shortly. When the wave 
of hilarity had subsided somewhat, Carson 
slapped Pierce on the back. 

“ Can’t you even get a laugh out of that?” 
he demanded. . 

“T had a long hearty laugh all by myself, 
before you all started in, and I ended up 
just where you begun,” Pierce explained. 
“Laugh! Say—the whole Southwest has 
got another big laugh a-coming.” 

Carson eyed his foreman suspiciously. 

“You gathered something different than 
what we did,” he accused. ‘“‘ What was it?” 

“TI gathered that he’d come in here to hunt 
wild horses, there being more of ’em here- 
abouts than in any other one spot extant,” 
said Pierce. “Likely he learned that cen 
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and Powers and the rest had planned a big 
drive to rid the country of mustangs, which 
rendered his plans defunct — up until you of- 
fered to sell them to him dead cheap and he 
took you up.” 

Carson stared at his foreman with dawning 
comprehension. 

“ But I can’t sell him mustangs any more 
’n I could sell him coyotes or sage hens,” he 
protested. “ Not legally, I can’t.” 

“ And now since you’ve drawed down his 
money you couldn’t kill those mustangs off 
wholesale, now could you?” Pierce inquired 
mildly. “Not morally, you can’t. That’s 
what he gambled his money on — that you'd 
stand hitched and call off the drive.” 

The owner of the T Bar Z studied this 
point. Then he grinned. 

‘““ Why the bare-faced son of a gun! ” he ex- 
claimed softly. “ He’s went and let me spring 
a boomerang on myself — and he wins. The 
‘Southwest has got another big laugh a-coming, 
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just like you said, but they'll never be able to 
say that Sol Carson went back on his play. 
The drive’s off for one year from date.” 

“ And Powers,” Pierce said reflectively; 
“ Powers will have a stroke over this; since the 
drive’s all planned, and then you back out that- 
away. What he'll say will be worth listening 
to — from a distance.” 

“'That’s the only laugh I'll get out of this 
that ain’t on me personal,” Carson declared 
philosophically, ““when Powers starts boom- 
ing till you can hear him the length of the 
Solaro.” 
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A LONE rider approached the Box 8 ranch 
house. ‘The preceding few years dropped 
away as he viewed it, for the scene was exactly 
as he had pictured it a hundred times. It was 
unchanged, even to the girl who moved about 
the ranch yard as she had on the occasion of 
his first visit four years before. 

“ Morning, Ma’am,” he saluted, removing 
his hat. ‘‘ Could you stake me to a bite of 
breakfast? ” 

The girl was riper, more fully matured than 
on the occasion of his last visit, when she had 
been scarcely more than a child, yet he would 
have known her anywhere. But he himself. 
had changed, he reflected, and his former visit 
_ had been merely one of a hundred such stops 

made, by drifting riders and had probably 
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made no lasting impression on her. She would 
not recall him, which was just as well. 

The girl looked up at his greeting, his voice 
recalling an episode of the past, and for the 
space of five seconds there was startled recog- 
nition in the eyes that were turned up to him. 
Then this expression was veiled behind a 
casually pleasant response to a stranger. 

“ Surely,” she said. “Step down off your 
horse and come in.” 

‘He followed her into the kitchen. 

“Are you stopping round these parts?” 
she asked, as she busied herself at the stove. 

“Yes,” he said. “TU be stopping here- 
abouts for some time.” 

A queer little thrill of elation tingled 
through the girl. For over a year her girlish 
imagination had been fired by recollections of 
the genial youth who had risked his life for the 
pleasure of lingering for a few hours longer in 
her presence. That had been long ago but 
_ She had not forgotten, even though her 
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thoughts had reverted to the incident only 
occasionally of late. She experienced an odd 
sense of power as she realized that the spell 
woven upon the boy at that first meeting had 
been sufficiently lasting and potent to draw 
him back as a man after the lapse of almost 
four years. She smiled over the fact that he 
imagined himself unrecognized and that he 
pretended no recognition of herself. 

_ Again she sat across from him, as she had 
at that first meal. It was odd, he reflected, 
that this breakfast tallied with every item of 
that other. They repaired to the big living 
room when he had finished. She showed him 
a book of pictures taken during her first year 
at school, and he experienced a curious sense 
of breathless anticipation as he approached a 
certain point in it. 

“I have books of later pictures, of course,” 
she said. ‘ But some way I think the earlier 
ones are more interesting. They carry you 
back.” | 2 
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He had turned to a page from which one 
picture was missing. 

“Yes, don’t they,” he agreed, and he 
studied her furtively to see if the empty space 
would call forth any comment, but she turned 
to the next page, apparently without notic- 
ing it. 

As he rode away she stood at the window 
and saw him meet’ the buckboard that rolled 
home from Solaro with her parents. 

~ Powers pulled up his team and addressed 
the rider. 

“Did you have some business with me? ” he 
demanded. “I see you come riding away 
from the house.” ‘ 

“It wasn’t a business call,’ Conway ex- 
plained. “I just dropped in for a friendly 
visit with your daughter.” 

“Well,” Powers returned bluntly, “ don’t 
do it no more. If you’ve got any other visits 
to pay at the Box 8 do it while I’m at home? 

“Thanks,” Conway beamed. “I'll be rid- 
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ing this way often and I’ll take you up on that 
invitation. You can expect me most any 
time.” 

Before Powers could reply Conway had 
touched his hat and departed while Mrs. 
Powers chuckled at the heated discomfiture of 
her husband. 

Powers, immediately upon his arrival, com- 
mented irascibly upon the stranger’s impu- 
dence. 

“Now, Dad,” the girl expostulated mildly. 
“T thought he was rather nice.” 

“ T'll tell him a few things about himself if 
ever he shows up here again,’ Powers pre- 
dicted. . 
The girl moved over and sat on the arm of 
his chair. 

“It’s been just too sweet of you, Dad, to 
take so much trouble to keep the wrong sort 
of company from associating round with me 
_while I was young and shallow,” said she; 
“and I just can’t tell you how much I appre- 
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ciate it. But since I’ve grown up and there’s 
no further danger of my making any fatal 
errors, I’ll relieve you of all that bother and 
pick my own friends.” 

Her parent replied to the effect that this 
had been no bother whatever; that on the con- 
trary it had afforded him considerable sound 
satisfaction so he would continue to exercise 
it upon all occasions. 

The girl laughed and gave his shoulders an 
affectionate squeeze, her unoccupied hand 
twining in his beard. 

“Not a chance, Dad,” she contradicted. 
“T’m home now and I’m going to be the best 
judge of my own friends. From now on any 
male human that desires to visit round the 
Box 8 will have to pass my inspection instead 
of yours. If one turns up that doesn’t assay 
high enough to fit my standards, I’ll bounce 
him just as quick and with more lasting effect 
than you could yourself. So don’t you frebay,, 
But from now on, Dad, the bars are down.” 
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Powers had come out at the loser’s end in 
but few personal altercations, range disputes 
or business deals in the course of his stormy 
career. But in the few serious issues with his 
daughter he had yet to win a skirmish. 

“You know, Dad,” she prompted, kissing 
him. 

Dad knew; and, partly because he recog- 
nized the justice of her stand, he capitulated. 

“But I’m not going to have you tossing 
yourself away on any no-account human,” he 
declared. 

Reese Conway called again at the Box 8 
within a week. 

“Your Pa was nice enough to invite me to 
pay you-all a visit some time when he wasiat 
home,” he announced, by way of greeting. 
‘Which same was real friendly of him.” 

And Powers, while not effusively cordial, 
nevertheless refrained from exhibiting any 
outward sign of hostility. 

The news that the bars were down spread 
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with incredible rapidity and various riders, 
dressed in their best regalia, took to paying 
frequent calls at the Box 8 upon one pretext 
or another. Conway, though he appeared no 
more often than the others, came upon no pre- 
text whatever save for the frankly avowed 
purpose of enjoying the girl’s society. Per- 
haps it was this very frankness of purpose — 
or perhaps for the reason that Conway’s first 
visit had occasioned the show-down between 
father and daughter, which caused Powers to 
feel. a latent hostility toward him that he felt 
toward none of the others. 

Conway, however, gave him no grounds 
upon which to base a personal altercation, 
being ever genial and friendly, according 
Powers a deferential though by no means 
servile measure of respect whenever the owner 
of the Box 8 voiced an opinion. It was upon 
the occasion of Conway’s fourth visit, a matter 
of perhaps two weeks after his arrival inp 
Solaro, that Powers learned that he was the 
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party who had turned the tables on Sol Carson 
by purchasing the mustangs and bargaining 
for the use of Carson’s range. Powers had 
relished the joke hugely but upon learning 
Conway’s part in it, he decided to view it as 
an affront to himself. He took Conway to 
task upon his appearance. 

““T reckon you know, don’t you, that open 
range is as free to one man as it is to 
another?” he demanded. Then, as Conway 
assented, ““ You didn’t buy anything when you 
purchased those mustangs, any more than if, 
you'd invested in prairie dogs, and by bar- 
gaining for the use of his range, you didn’t get 
anything but what was already yours. Didn’t 
you know that him nor no other man could 
keep you from hunting mustangs on the open 
range?” 

Conway nodded. 

“ And it’s working a hardship on me, 
_Carson’s feeling that he has to back out of 
the drive. We've always had mustangs to 
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spare and now since they’re cleaning ’°em up 
down south there’s drove after drove swarm- 
ing in here over the Cusillas and cluttering up 
our range. There’s upwards of a thousand 
head mowing down feed the year round that 
ought to be going into cows. ‘Traveling at a 
run every minute, like they do, they uproot 
more grass than they eat. They account for 
enough to winter three thousand head of 
cows.” 

Charlie Thorne spoke up in support of 
Powers’ contention. 

“You're just dead right, Mr. Powers,” he 
affirmed. ‘ It’s poor business to let mustangs 
take the range and eat it out. They'd ought 
to be killed off to the last head.” 

“ And that’s just what’s going to happen,” 
Powers asserted. “ Just as soon as the cows 
are out o’ the way and throwed up on the 
mountain for the summer, I’ll stage that drive 
with my own hands and kill every last wild ty, 
horse on the Solaro.” 
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“They must pester you considerable, Mr. 
Powers,” Conway said. “If I was running 
cows hereabouts I’d sure clean the mustangs 
off the range.” 

Powers, prepared for an argument, found 
himself momentarily at a loss for a reply. 

“Then it only means that you throwed your 

money away when you dealt with Carson,” he 
declared. 
“Oh! That!” said Conway affably. 
“Don’t let that bother you. You're under 
no obligations to change your plans just be- 
cause Carson changed his; so you just go 
right ahead and don’t fret about me.” 

And Powers, who insisted that all men 
should agree with his views, and who had wel- 
comed Charlie Thorne’s championing of his 
declaration, nevertheless was unaccountably 
irritated over the fact that Conway, too, had 
agreed so readily. 
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Tue broad shallow valley was dotted by 
various groups of mustangs, each band hold- 
ing clannishly apart. Several young stallions, 
having been whipped from their bands by 
their respective sires at an age when they had 
first manifested gallant interest in the mares, 
had collected together for company and oc- 
cupied a post at one side of the valley. Each 
of these unattached males constituted a po- 
tential menace to every band stallion on the 
range. 

A big black stallion held a dozen mares and 
colts some distance out in the bottoms on the 
far side of the valley from the young stallions. 
Other bands dotted the landscape at intervals 
of a mile or more. Suddenly, as if connected. 
~ by an invisible current, every horse within 
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sight became Se alert; every head was 
uplifted. 

The girl who was sprawled contentedly on 
the low ridge that flanked the valley observed 
this occurrence and swept the country with her 
glasses to determine its cause. A moving spot 
far down the bottoms came into the field of 
her vision, and, as it moved steadily up the 
valley, evolved into a thing of beauty, a mag- 
nificent wild stallion in his first prime. His 
sleek coat flashed blue-black in the sun save 
_ for a white mark upon his back and extending 
part way down either side, its edges as evenly 
spaced as if laid on with a brush, exactly as if 
his glossy raven back was adorned with a 
saddle blanket of milk white. His heavy bil- 
lowing mane and the great flowing plume of 
a tail, almost touching the ground, were also 
of glistening white. 

The girl knew him instantly for White 
Blanket, the painted stallion of the Solaro, 
and as she watched this beautiful creature 
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advancing into the field of her glasses, a wild 
pealing challenge floated to her ears, the war 
ery of a fighting stallion questing for a mate. 

The black stallion put his mares in motion 
and herded them toward the edge of the valley, 
evidently in the hope that the intruder would 
pass on. 

White Blanket advanced steadily up the 
bottoms. Occasionally he shook his proud 
head, flaunting his snowy mane to the wind. 
Again he sent his questing summons across 
the range. A young mare in the black stal- 
lion’s band was evidently in a love-making 
mood and she nickered a shrill response, curv- 
ing away from her fellows as if to desert. 
The big black darted forward and scored her 
rump with savage teeth. She laid her ears, 
squealed and lashed out with her heels, but 
darted back among the other mares and 
colts. 

White Blanket headed straight for the, 
source of that inviting response. The black 
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halted his band on the first gentle slope di- 
rectly beneath the concéaled observer on the 
ridge. Then he turned to engage the in- 
truder. His screaming challenge was charged 
with murderous fury. White Blanket’s war 
cry mingled with the black’s as the two covered 
the last few intervening yards with a rush. 
The painted stallion nimbly avoided the 
shock of collision with which the big black 
sought to overthrow him, swerving and rear- 
ing with a lightning twist to strike murder- 
| ously with his forefeet at the black’s head. 
| The black stallion shook him off and wheeled 
to face him, the cords of his heavy neck bulg- 
ing, ears flat, eyes glaring balefully from a 
_ wrinkled mask of stark ferocity. ‘Twice again 
the two fighting beasts wheeled within a ten- 
foot radius and charged with screaming fury. 
The black sought only to come to grips and 
bear his adversary down by sheer power, care- 
less of what hurt might befall himself. The 
painted stallion fought as he had lived, warily, 
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nimbly, avoiding the shock of collision with 
his bulky antagonist. ‘Twice he struck the 
black’s head with a smashing forefoot, once 
he scored his neck with savage, wrenching 
teeth. The black struck him once on the back, 
endeavoring to secure a hold with one foreleg 
across the painted stallion’s middle while he 
brought his teeth into play, but White Blanket 
flashed away, breaking the hold and lashing 
out with wicked heels as he whirled. 

Again they wheeled and darted together. 
The paint-horse swerved and flashed past 
without an effort to strike, and the black, turn- 
ing, was stupidly amazed to see his erstwhile 
antagonist twenty yards away and _ holding 
straight on with gathering speed —not in 
flight but racing straight for the huddled 
group of mares and colts. 

_ The enraged herd stallion thundered after 
him. The mares fled before White Blanket’s 
rush. He swept through the band, splitting 
it and crowding the right-hand section away — 
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from the others, maintaining his lead for a 
hundred yards before he was forced to wheel 
and face the black. There ensued another in- 
terchange of smashing encounters, accom- 
panied by the fighting squeals of the con- 
testants. The big black, driven by a mur- 
derous frenzy, sought to lock with his antago- 
nist in a senseless battle to the death. White 
Blanket, questing for a mate and viewing the 
black merely as an obstacle, engaged him for 
_a space, then swerved from another rush and 
darted again for the smaller of the two groups 
of mares, scattering them. Eventually he cut 
out the young mare whose answering nicker 
_ had intrigued him, crowding her away from 
| the others and driving her at top speed with 
the frenzied black stallion in pursuit. After a 
hundred yards the black turned back to round 
up his scattered mares before some other 
young stallion should appear to contest his 
supremacy. | 

White Blanket swept up the valley with his 
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prize, and his triumphant challenge pealed 
forth for all the world to hear. 

The story of the unsuccessful relay hunt of 
the previous year had spread and Powers, who 
had never before taken even a slight interest 
in Patches, now acquired a certain pride in 
her exploit, as if the fact that Carson’s best 
riders had failed to capture her vindicated his 
own lack of effort in that direction. His 
daughter’s interest in the renegade mare had 
waned, only to be replaced by a growing in- 
terest in Patches’ offspring, as the fame of 
White Blanket spread among the riders of 
Solaro. After witnessing his battle with the 
black stallion, this tentative interest was trans- 
formed into a fixed determination to own him, 
to sit upon his back and feel the play of power- 
ful muscles that swept on and on across the 
desert at a speed which no other mount could 
equal. Before leaving for another year at 
school, which would be her last away from 
home, she impressed this upon her father, and 
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Powers nodded, voicing offhand reassur- 
ances. 3 

“We'll have that fellow in the corral wait- 
ing for you,” he declared. 

“Don’t forget. Remember, that’s the one 
present I ask for. Id rather own him than all 
the other horses on the Solaro range,” she said. 

“Why you own him now, don’t you?” 
Powers countered. “ Ain’t he Patches’ colt? 
Well get him in for you, girl.” 

_ But when she returned there was no White 
Blanket in the corral. 

However, her wish had made itself felt in 
White Blanket’s daily life, for Powers spoke 
of him as “ my girl’s colt ” and every rider in 
Solaro would have bartered a_ half-year’s 
wages to be the first to put a rope on him and 
present him to the lady of the Box 8. 

No shots were fired at members of White 
Blanket’s band, but few days passed without 
_some rider making a determined dash to come 
within roping distance. On two different oc- 
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casions he was relayed. He distanced all pur- 
suers, and on off days he collected mares to 
swell the ranks of his harem. Since his battle 
with the black he had acquired another hun- 
dred pounds in weight. He was deep-chested 
and powerful, rangier than most wild stallions, 
fashioned for speed. His life had been lived 
on the run and in every variety of country. 
For all of his great size he could traverse 
down-timbered sidehills with the agility of a 
mule deer, soar across washes as easily as a 
pronghorn antelope and was as sure-footed 
as a bighorn sheep in the rocks. He had killed 
three stallions and defeated twice as many 
while collecting his band of consorts. 

Just prior to his fourth birthday White 
“Blanket encountered something that was new 
to his experience. Conway had arrived upon 
the Solaro range and commenced. trapping 
operations. White Blanket neared a water 
hole, quartered across the wind and found N6by. 
the faintest trace of man scent. He headed © 
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for the water but suddenly planted his feet 
with a pealing whistle of terror and fled back 
over his course. Later in the day, at another 
watering place, he encountered a similar sur- 
prise. An object, apparently a man on foot, 
stood in the brush some fifty yards from the 
water, a second figure on the opposite side. 
Cows stood knee deep in the water, but the 
painted stallion knew that cows were in some 
way subservient to men, as were some horses. 
These things he could not comprehend, but 
he did know to a certainty that cows were safe 
from men where his own kind was not. Every 
water hole that was easily accessible seemed 
to be guarded by queer apparitions. Conway 
had flagged some, placing sections of cloth on 
the tips of tall brush or junipers where they 
fluttered crazily in the wind; at others he had 
draped discarded garments — worn-out jack- 
ets, overalls, shirts and hats — on convenient 


brush. Any of these contraptions struck ter- 


ror to the heart of every wild horse that viewed 
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them, and the mustang tribe was continually in 
motion in search of a water hole where none of 
these weird apparitions were in evidence. 

Eventually White Blanket neared a water- 
ing place of the sort which he usually avoided, 
since it consisted of a spring in a small box can- 
yon, the head and sides of which were walled 
in by sheer cliffs of sandrock, the water acces- 
sible only by means of a few stock trails that 
threaded breaks in the rims or by traveling 
up the bottoms. 

White Blanket was ever apprehensive about 
entering such spots, since a rider could ap- 
proach unseen and come out upon the rims 
while wild horses were watering in the bot- 
toms. Nevertheless, there were no fluttering 
‘apparitions here and he had been without wa- 
ter for two days. He prospected for a trail 
that led down to the water, but the narrow fis- 
sures through which they led had been secure 
blocked. 

This was no particular novelty, since rid- > 
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ers frequently blocked all routes to a water 
hole so that the saddle stock might be held 
there overnight, but always they left one route 
open when they departed, so that stock might 
have access to water. White Blanket located 
one open trail and led his band down to the 
floor of the canyon. 

Trapped water holes were new to the Solaro 
range so the wild horse bands took to watering 
in such spots rather than brave the terrors of 
the weird flapping things that haunted the 
more open watering places. 
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Conway watched the trapped water hole 
while several bands of mustangs entered the 
enclosure and emerged. Then the big paint- 
horse who was White Blanket’s sire entered 
with his band. Conway sped from his point 
of concealment, a rock blind fashioned long 
since, and closed the one route of exit. ‘The 
terror-stricken mustangs wheeled wildly about 
the enclosure, even endeavoring to climb the 
sandrock walls. 

A rider who had long coveted the paint- 
horse had offered Conway a hundred for the 
animal, even though he was now almost eight 
years old. The following day the purchaser 
rode away, after a two-hour battle, leading the 
stallion, and Conway was wealthier by one 
hundred dollars. bea 

He sized up the remaining occupants of the 
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enclosure. In the main they were the usual 
run of undersized mustangs, a dozen in all, 
eight mares and four head of young stuff. 
One, a rangy calico mare, wore the Box 8 
brand. 

“A right triflin’ assortment,” Conway de- 
clared. “I wouldn’t give ten cents around 
for ’em.” 

He waited until two Mexicans appeared 
with four led horses. Pedro Jones, the result 
of a white father and a Mexican mother, con- 
ducted a resort up Morello way that was the 
hang-out of the Mexican population generally, 
and Pedro’s business offered a wide variety 
from which to choose, ranging from general 
merchandising to a bar and gambling place 
with a fandango hall attached, even including 
a brisk trade with the Indians of several reser- 
vations. It was this last feature of Pedro’s ac- 
tivities that had resulted in Conway’s arrange- 
_ ment to sell mustangs to the trader at three 
dollars a head, delivered to Pedro’s agents on 
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the range. They roped the mustangs, neck- 
ing one on either side of each of the four horses 
that the two Mexican vaqueros had brought 
with them. ‘The middle horse of each trio, 
being trained to obey the dictates of man, 
would hold whatever course the riders chose 
to impose upon it, and the wild ones, being 
snubbed by a short length of rope, must neces- 
sarily run side by side with their domestic fel- 
lows. By the time they arrived at Pedro 
Jones’ corrals the mustangs would be broken 
to lead. 

“You didn’t bring enough broke horses,” 
Conway said. “ There’s twelve head of broncs 
and you only fetched enough to take back 
eight.” 

- His eye traveled over the horses and settled 
on the renegade calico mare. : 

“* Maybe that old girl remembers the feel of 
a rope well enough so’s we can press her into 
service,” he said. “ 'That’ll only leave the colt,, 
and he’ll follow along. She’s wearing the Box 
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8 brand, so bring her back with you next trip 
and Ill turn her over to Powers.” 

Patches quivered as the rope settled about 
her neck, but she refrained from fighting sense- 
lessly against it, and presently two wild mares 
were necked to her, one on either side. 

“Tl help you get them lined out,” Conway 
volunteered. 

The three men headed the bunch toward the 
north, a plunging tangle on the start, one of 
a necked trio rearing as another sought to run. 
Eventually the mustangs learned the first les- 
son of the rope and found that they must 
travel in the same direction as the others. The 
bunch swept ahead smoothly, except for a few 
minor tangles, the domestic horses holding 
their course, the mustangs traveling willingly 
in order to keep ahead of the riders. 

The drive had steadied down and Conway 
was ready to turn back when Patches suddenly 
bolted, her two consorts running with her. A 
- Mexican sought to head the speeding trio, and 
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Patches veered but still held a course that led 
away from the main band. Sweeping ahead, 
she was suddenly confronted by a cut-bank 
wash some eight feet across. Alone she would 
have soared across it without the slightest 
effort. But she knew the dangers of a rope. 
Linked as she was to two others, she refused 
to take the jump, planting her feet on the 
brink. The two wild mares made the leap. 
The short lengths of rope that necked them to 
Patches stopped them short in midair. The 
three fell to the bottom of the wash in a tangled 
mass. 

Conway shook his head regretfully and rode 
to the spot. Patches’ neck had been snapped. 
One of the wild mares was broken down in the 
back; the other, with a broken foreleg, was 
struggling to rise and escape. Conway drew 
his gun. It was upon this scene that Powers 
and his daughter, accompanied by a Box 8 
rider, intruded. 

Conway was inserting two fresh cartridges 
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into his smoking gun as he greeted them, ex- 
plaining how the fatal spill had occurred. 

“There’s a renegade mare in the lot that 
wears the Box 8 brand,” he said. “ I was go- 
ing to turn her over to you when they brought 
her back on the next trip down.” 

Powers grunted, simulating disbelief in this 
assertion. | 

“Maybe; or maybe you was selling her to 
those Mexicans along with the rest,” he de- 
clared. 

“Dad!” the girl remonstrated. 

“That would be a real foolish way for me 
to make three dollars, wouldn’t it?”? Conway 
inquired mildly; “to pick up a branded horse 
and sell it? And Pedro wouldn't be fool 
enough to buy it. I reckon you know that. 
But anyway, since we’ve had this mishap, 
I aim to pay you for her. Name your 
price.” 

Millie Powers had ridden to the edge of the 
wash. | 
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“It’s Patches!” she exclaimed. 

“Was that her name?” Conway queried, 
while waiting for Powers to name his price. 

‘“‘Patches!”? Powers echoed. ‘“ That was 
the fastest mare in the Solaro country. She’d 
be worth right at a hundred, I reckon.” 

“Yes?” Conway asked softly. “ All right. 
Here’s your money.” 

He reached for his pocket, but the girl shook 
a dissenting head. 

““ Patches was my individual property,” she 
said. “Dad has told me a thousand times 
that she wasn’t worth a nickel. I'll settle for 
his own top price. A five-cent piece squares 
the bill.” | 

Powers read the storm signals in his daugh- 
ter’s manner, but he had developed a growing 
antagonism toward Conway, perhaps because 
the younger man was accorded more of his 
daughter’s interest than she had previously 
bestowed upon any man, possibly for the rea- 
son that it was Conway’s first visit that had 
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precipitated the clash of wills between parent 
and daughter and resulted in the new order of 
things at the Box 8. Whatever. the cause, 
Powers felt an added sense of injury that his 
daughter should side with this outsider in the 
matter of Patches. 

“If you figure to encourage a man to put in 
his time loafing round after mustangs instead 
of holding down a steady job as a cow-hand, 
it’s your affair,” he said. “TI think it’s a tri- 
fling occupation.” 

- Conway laughed good-naturedly. 

“T’ve been holding down a job as cowhand 
at forty a month ever since I was fourteen 
or thereabouts, Mr. Powers,” he declared. 
“ Horse hunting is no big thing, but after two 
weeks of preparing water holes, my first day’s 
operations netted me a hundred and thirty- 
three dollars. Inside the next few months this 
little flier in horses ought to net me as much 
as I could reap in two years as a cowhand; 
and it’ll be mostly profit, because I work sin- 
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gle-handed and with no expenses outside of my 
grub bill.” 

“Then your expense ought to be real light,” 
Powers said; “since you turn up at the Box 
8 twice a week and eat enough to last you over 
till you pay your next visit.” 

For once Powers saw the genial grin fade 
from Conway’s face. A dull red crept up be- 
neath his tan and his lips were a trifle com- 
pressed. The girl’s face was flaming and her 
eyes snapped angrily as Powers turned to her. 

Before either of them spoke again Conway 
nodded and said, “I expect maybe you're 
right,” then wheeled his horse and rode on 
back toward his camp. 

Two days later Millie Powers rode up to 
where Conway sat on his horse surveying some 
twenty-odd head of mustangs in a trapped 
water hole. They milled about the enclo- 
sure. 

“‘They’re all about the regular run of mus-: 
tang stuff,” Conway told the girl; “one fair 
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stallion, but only middling, so I guess I’ll let 
Pedro have the whole lot. His men ought to 
be showing up soon now.” 

“Tm sorry Dad exploded,” she said. 
“He’s gruff spoken, you know, but terribly 
good and kind-hearted underneath. I just 
adore him, so please don’t take what he said 
too seriously.” 

“Your Pa ain’t so far wrong,” he said. “I 
see his point. It’s not that he’s averse to a 
man’s being moderately poor. But he figures 
that any man that don’t own anything but His 
clothes and a saddle horse is maybe one that’s 
either been improvident or has neglected his 
opportunities and may keep right on that 
way, so’s he hasn’t any right to aspire to take 
you away from home. No; I’m not going to 
get my back arched over what he said. In- 
stead, I’m a-going to wait, and when I turn 
up as a visitor at the Box 8 again, it'll be after 


I've laid up sufficient of a stake to buy a little 


home ranch of my own.” 
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She laughed, flushing a trifle, for his dis- 
course had been in the nature of an avowal, 
though he seemed unconscious of that phase 
of his remarks. 

“Tm glad you take it that way,” she said. 
“‘ Tt makes it easier for me. I wouldn’t blame 
you much if you were fuming over what he 
said, but someway I just couldn’t feel quite 
friendly toward any one who was hostile to 
Dad. He’s been too good to me.” 

But although she would have resented any 
attitude of hostility toward her father on Con- 
way’s part, she felt not the least compunction 
about allowing her parent to feel the weight 
of her own displeasure. Powers detected a 
subtle difference in her attitude toward him; 
nothing that he could exactly place or define, 
but she seemed just a mite aloof. He won- 
dered if he only fancied this. After her third 
successive absence from home he inquired as 
to her whereabouts. 

“T’ve been riding over to see Reese Con- 
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way’s trapped mustangs and watching the 
Mexicans start them out,” she explained. 

“T suppose it’s only the mustang roping 
that interests you,” he said with broad sar- 
casm. 

“Oh, no. It’s mainly because Reese is good 


29 


fun and I enjoy being with him,” she replied 
serenely, 

“Tell him if he wants to see you to come 
over here instead of your gadding round the 
range,” Powers grumbled. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t come here again after 
what you said,” she declared. “ He has too 
much pride and self-respect.” 

“What’s he got to be proud of?” Powers 
fretted. “Tell me that.” 

But Millie did not tell him. Instead she 
laughed, kissed him good-by, and rode off to 
spend the day with Conway. 

Charlie Thorne, too, was beginning to feel 
an intense disapproval of Conway. His own 


protracted suit had been unproductive of any 
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definite results but he had been ever optimis- 
tic, and at least he had never experienced any 
competition that he had deemed at all serious, 
except, of course, that he had begrudged every 
hour that Millie Powers had chosen to spend 
in the company of any other male human. 
Now, for the first time, a figure loomed on the 
horizon of his thoughts as a possible cloud to 
his aspirations. 

Thorne, who was not given to making mis- 
takes, now committed an error of judgment. 
In his anxiety to discover the state of Millie 
Powers’ friendship for Conway, he first tried 
indirect questioning, found that course futile 
and unproductive of enlightenment, so hit 
upon the expedient of using his justly famed 
wit in remarks about Conway in a vein that 
was humorously disparaging. He waited to 
see if she would defend Conway. She did not. 
Instead she laughed at Thorne, which was 
even less to his liking. . 

The Box 8 rider who had accompanied Pow- 
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ers and his daughter on the day of Patches’ 
demise had gleefully spread the tale of Pow- 
ers’ remarks. It came to Thorne’s ears, and 
when Conway appeared in Solaro, leading a 
pack horse which was to be loaded out with 
supplies, Thorne met him with a group of 
a half-dozen riders in the Thompson House 
bar. 

“I see you've taken to buying your own 
groceries,’ Thorne commented. 

“Yes?” Conway queried, somewhat mysti- 


fied. “I can’t live off antelope meat alto- 


gether, so I purchase a little coffee, flour and 
prunes, on and off.” 

“ Buying your own grub must pile up your 
expenses,” Thorne said, winking broadly at 
those assembled. “I heard tell as how you 
saved on your grub bill by eating only twice 
a week, both times at the Box 8. A man could 
get ahead by paring his expenses thataway.” 

Most of those present had at one time or 
another experienced the sting of Powers’ 
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: tongue and had been made the butt of much 
facetious comment on that score. A new mem- 
ber of that sort of club is always welcomed 
with acclaim. Every man gave vent to hilar- 
ity. Conway, as the significance of Thorne’s 
meaning struck home, turned a dull tomato 
red while his companions rallied him upon his 
discomfiture. 

Then he recovered his composure and 
grinned at Thorne. 
“You ought to know,” he retaoeeel equably. 
“You’ve got my record beat by a long span of 
years that you’ve been boarding out there on 
an average of three days a week. And folks 
do say you're real affluent. Up until now I 
never knew why.” 

Thorne was unreasonably angered at this 
retort and the amusement it produced. 

“You'd forgot you was both in the same 
boat, Charlie,” Bob Pierce declared. | 

Similar comment was forthcoming ie 
others of the group. 
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“Ever figure up just how much you’ve 
saved by eating off of Powers?” another 
asked. 

Thorne, irritated beyond measure, found 
himself without a ready reply. 

* At least I’m welcome there,” he retorted 
stiffly. 

“Well, go right on paring expenses,” Con- 
way advised affably. ‘“ Since I’ve been cut 
off, it leaves more for you.” 
| Then he left the Thompson House without 

further words. 

Bob Pierce scratched his head reflectively. 

“ T reckon there’ll be war betwixt that pair,” 
he predicted to Chalk Ridell. “If Thorne 
crowds him along too far, Conway will crawl 
him.” 

“Which would be real unfortunate for Con- 
way,” Chalk prophesied. “ Charlie would eat 
him alive and save the price of another meal.” 

“T always did fancy that Twospot horse of 
yours,” Pierce said. “ And you’ve always fa- 
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vored that sorrel, Split-ear, in my string. Tl 
lay you a little bet, horse against horse, that 
if this here wrangle ends in a combat, Conway 
will murder him.” 

“ She’s a bet,” Ridell accepted. “ But I’d 
be so sorry to see you lose Split-ear, as fond 
of him as you are, that I can maybe help pacify 
them two so’s the trouble won’t come to a 
head.” 

By way of pacifying them he related to Mil- 
lie Powers the gibe that Thorne had inaugu- 
rated and Conway’s retort; and on the occa- 
sion of Thorne’s next visit at the Box 8 for 
dinner, the girl urged food upon him through- 
out the meal. Thorne, at first pleased at this 
unusual solicitude, suddenly divined where it 
was heading. 

“Why, Charlie!” the girl remonstrated at 
last. “If you don’t make out a better meal 
you'll be getting hungry by this time to-mor- 
row. You know youre eee all YOu, 7 


eat here. You've said so yourse 
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But Thorne’s appetite had fled) and he 
squirmed uncomfortably under her further 
solicitous insistence, glaring balefully at the 
two other visitors who were striving not to 
grin. Each of them had felt the sting of his 
caustic wit in the past and he was confident 
that they would hasten to spread the. tale. He 
departed early and upon his return to Solaro 
he found Conway among those who had fore- 
- gathered at the Thompson House. 

His ears were still burning in recollection 


of his recent discomfiture and his hostility to- 


rer 


ward Conway was suddenly distilled to the 


boiling point. 

“T see you’re still managing to get your 
nourishment from the Box 8,” he said to Con- 
way. . . a 

Conway turned and surveyed him with mild 
astonishment. ‘“ Hello,” he said. “I didn’t 
see you come in.” : . 

_ “But you heard what I said,” Thorne de- 
clared. 
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“Yes,” Conway returned. “I heard you; 
but I someway didn’t just understand you.” 

“ It’s common talk that Miss Powers rides 
out somewheres and meets you every day,” 
Thorne said. “ Folks can’t figure what reason 
she’d have except to take you out some lunch, 
since Powers has shut off your meals.” 

This time no one laughed. Humor palls 
from repetition; and Thorne did not deliver 
this utterance with his usual facetious touch. 
Instead he snarled it at Conway in such fash- 
ion that his tone would have been a direct in- 
sult if the words were not. 

The foreman of the T Bar Z prodded Chalk 
Ridell with his elbow and murmured, “ Say 
good-by to that Twospot plug of yourn. In- 
side twenty minutes I'll be owning him.” 

“ Shed one last tear over parting with Split- 
ear because in half the period you mentioned 
he’ll belong to my string,” Ridell countered. 

Conway regarded Thorne curiously. ‘ty 

“ Tt’s illegal and unlawful, besides being im- 
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polite, to strike an officer,” he said at last, and 
shrugged as if to dismiss the matter. 

“‘What’s that got to do with the price of 
provisions?” Thorne demanded. 

“Only this,” Conway said; “that if you 
wasn’t adorned with a sheriff’s badge, Id slit 
your right ear and shove your left leg through 
it, turn your face upside down and wrong side 
out and alter your system generally. In other 
words I’d maltreat you something scandalous 
and learn you not to go linking any lady with 
your damn foolishness. And I can go right on 
thinking and reciting things that Id like to 
do to you without never repeating myself till 
morning if you don’t snatch that badge off 
so I can pull down your meat house without 
getting throwed into jail.” 

Thorne unfastened his badge, slid it on to 
the bar and launched a sledge-hammer fist at 
Conway’s nose. Conway went under it and 
planted two fists in the sheriff’s middle, then 


was sent spinning by a thump on the top of 
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his head. He was knocked glancingly along’ 


the bar and came back. They wrecked a poker 
- table and fell into a clinch on the floor, rolled 
apart and regained their feet to crash together 
again. At the end of five minutes of strenu- 
ous and uninterrupted action Conway brought 
a lucky one up from his knees to the point of 
Thorne’s jaw and the sheriff’s head hit the 
floor while his feet were still in the air. Con- 
way, one eye rapidly closing, a red stream 
flowing from his nose to blend with a crimson 
trickle from a cut lip, stood looking down at 
his adversary, but Thorne did not move. 

“ Dead bird,” Bob Pierce said. ‘‘ You can 
bring Twospot around in the morning.” 

“You forget,” Ridell stated, “that when 
you made that bet you said Conway would 
murder him. Murder implies death. There’s 
a chance that Thorne ain’t defunct. Thomp- 
son is preparing to squirt a siphon of fizz- 


water on him and it will maybe resuscitate hin. 


to the point where he’ll survive after all.” 
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“Well,” said Pierce, “if you’re bent on be- 
ing technical I expect you're right.” 

“No. I won’t hold out on you,” Ridell de- 
elared. “If he ain’t murdered he’s so near 
the verge that you’d get the decision. ‘Two- 
spot is yours.” 
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Two hours before sunrise Conway rode into 
a depression at the foot of a bluff. He had 
added to its natural elements of concealment 
until a horseman could remain in the tiny 
pocket invisible from every point save from 
the lip of the bluff above. The wind was 
exactly right, blowing from the lower country 
straight toward the cliff at his back. He had 
not dismounted until he reached the spot and 
any mustangs that might come in to water 
could detect his presence only by catching his 
direct scent on the wind. Only those who 
might come from the higher country beyond 
the cliff at his back would be in the direct line, 
and they would catch it and depart before 
coming within sight of any that might be ap- 
proaching from below. Always he took the 


wind into consideration in selecting the site 
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for the day’s operations. A trapped water 
hole that might be ideal with the wind in 
one quarter would. prove useless if the breeze 
shifted to some other direction. 

The minutes dragged by. After a seem- 
ingly interminable wait a faint gray in the 
east turned to a low-flung bank of rose, spread 


- into flaming crimson with the ragged horizon 


washed against it, apparently suspended in 
outline, the intervening foreground still swim- 
ming in vague obscurity. Presently the upper 
ialf of the mounting disc of the sun peered fur- 
tively over the far rim of the earth before con- 
tinuing its cautious ascent. The landscape 
resolved itself into bulky contours of varying 
density while objects in the immediate fore- 
ground were still indiscernible. Here and 
there details emerged from their surround- 
ings, standing forth in insecure isolation. 
Conway produced a leather case and ex- 
tracted therefrom a picture of a young girl. 


_ As he regarded it he endeavored to fathom ex- 
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actly what it had meant to him throughout the 
past four years. In a way it had been imper- 
sonal, a symbol of something-or-other toward 
which he had felt that he must strive. It had 
been sufficiently potent to revolutionize his 
philosophy of life. And yet, while it had 
served as his guiding star, until recently there 
had been no active longing to possess the star 
itself. It had merely served as a bright point 
by which to direct his course. 

His reflections as to the meaning of it all 
were as vague and nebulous as the indistinct 
details of the landscape as they emerged from 
the murky obscurity of the night; and, in com- 
mon with that faltering transition from dark- 
ness into light, certain high spots were be- 
ginning to take definite shape in his conscious- 
ness. 

“T’ve got it,” he announced at last. “ At 
first she represented the sort that always se- 
lects the right fork of the trail; never chooses.o., 
to pass on the incorrect side of a sagebrush, 
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never joins out with the wild bunch and all 
that sort of thing. She was just a faint trail 
I’d picked up that was leading the right way 
if only I followed it out. Challoner, the longer 
you're dead the more I respect the conclu- 
sions you formed while you was alive. But 
now since she’s showed me the high road I’ve 
just got to have her to travel it with me.” 
And at that precise moment the girl had 
just opened her eyes, and for a moment be- 
fore rising allowed her thoughts to drift out 
across the range, picturing Conway’s activi- 
ties, and she decided to ride out and meet him. 
Then that inner voice welled up again to cau- 
tion her. Was she seeing too much of him? 
She enjoyed him more than any other man 
of her acquaintance. In fact her days were 
planned with a view to their meeting, and he 
occupied a large part of her thoughts as she 
went about the work or pleasures of the day. 


She found herself weighing other men against 
him to their disadvantage. That little cold 
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finger of apprehension touched her spirit. 
What was it that he had done to cause the 
sheriff's posse from Morello to follow him to 
the border, even through a country where that 
particular sheriff had no jurisdiction? Was 
that old affair still hanging over him? She 
decided to meet him no more — at least not 
for a week. 

Conway, unaware of this decision, replaced 
the picture in its leather case, swept the low 
country with his glasses and became suddenly 
the hunter, every faculty alert. 

There were a few intervening rolls of de- 
scending hills immediately below him. Be- 
yond them a flat stretched away for miles. A. 
dozen bands of mustangs, holding clannishly 
apart, dotted its expanse, but after one sweep 
‘of his glasses, Conway had eyes for but one 
of them. 

A wild stallion of a size greater than that 
of his fellows stood guard over a band whose, 
numbers exceeded that of any other within © 
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sight. Twelve mares Conway counted. This 
harem represented the spoils of many a sav- 
age battle on the range, a year of conquest 
that had left a trail of death behind, ahead the 
prospect of a superior strain to come, a blind 
following of that ruthless, inexorable path by 
which Nature determines the improvement or 
degeneration of a breed. 

“White Blanket, you'll water here to-day 
and I'll never close that trap until your band 
is in it,” Conway promised. “ Right soon now 
I'll be up on the middle of the best horse that 
ever stepped on the Solaro range or any other.” 

Hour after hour he watched as the sun 
crept higher, changing from a red globe to a 
yellow disc whose rays dispersed the chill tang 
of the desert dawn, chasing the fugitive breezes 
that carried a cool breath into the shadows of » 
deep-etched canyons. 

Far out on the flat a sorrel stallion mar- 
shalled his band and headed them toward Con- 
way. The mustangs covered the last mile at a 
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run, halting to test the wind, then mounted 
along the rim of the gulch to the one trail 
which Conway had left open. 

The water was a spring seep that flowed 
from the head of a box canyon which broke 
through the bluff. The floor had been walled 
off so that the only available route was a trail 
that led down through a narrow crease in the 
rims some two hundred yards from Conway’s 
retreat. The sorrel dipped down this trail 
with his band following in single file. A sec- 
ond drove of mustangs headed in across the 
flat, then a third. The sorrel’s band departed 
as the first of these arrived. 

Then Conway saw the painted stallion put 
his band in motion. The others left the water- 
ing place before White Blanket had left the 
flat. Conway’s heart pounded as the great 
stallion halted near the head of the trail, his 
head uplifted, nostrils flaring as he inhaled 


explosively. One of his mares dipped out of _ 


sight on the trail that led down through the 
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break in the rims, then another. The stallion 
trotted back as if to leave and Conway’s heart 
missed a beat as he held his breath in suspense. 
Two other mares left the huddled group and 
made off down the trail while the painted stal- 
lion stood and looked back across the lower 
country which he had just traversed, a wild 
and beautiful picture with his flowing white 
mane and tail streaming in the wind. He 
stamped nervously, snorted, wheeled and dis- 
appeared over the first steep pitch of the trail, 


the remaining mares crowding close behind 


him in single file. 

Conway swung to the saddle and spurred 
his mount to the head of the trail. White 
Blanket, the painted stallion of the Solaro, 


was caught in a trapped water hole. 


His pealing whistle of terror filled the little 
box canyon as he sighted the horseman on the 
rim and he leaped up a trail that angled along 
a sloping ledge on the face of the opposite 
sandrock wall. It turned sharply up through 
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a narrow fissure and he found this crevice 
walled in with rocks, his route completely 
blocked. - The whole band crowded at his heels 
on the narrow ledge and as the stallion turned 
‘Conway was seized with a choking fear that 
White Blanket would take the forty-foot jump 
to the floor of the gulch since his retreat along 
the ledge was cut off by the members of his 
band. For a span of five seconds the great 
stallion crouched at the brink as if he would 
let his forefeet slide as far down as possible be- 
fore launching his body into space. Conway 
had seen wild horses go to their death in this 
fashion. 
The rearmost mare had already whirled and 
was racing back down the trail, others wheel- 
ing to follow. In an incredibly short space of 
time the mares had disentangled themselves 
and were heading back down the ledge with 
White Blanket pressing close upon the heels of 
the one in the rear. 
For half an hour Conway watched an ex 
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hibition worthy of the efforts of a mountain 
sheep as the painted stallion sought a route 
out of the trap. Every trail he tried, only to 
find each one walled off. Time and again his 
screeching whistle filled the gorge. The mares 
blew shrill blasts of terror. Then the wild 
horses quieted, standing in a compact group 
at the head of the canyon. The fifty-foot 
walls were sheer. The bottoms that opened 
out into the low country a few hundred yards 
below had been blocked at a point where the 
gulch pinched down to a narrow neck. There 
was no escape. 

Conway surveyed the place carefully. The 
enclosure was some two hundred yards long 
by half that width except at the point where 
the bottoms necked down. ‘There was suffi- 
cient grass to pasture a dozen head of horses. 
It was isolated, in the midst of a section so 
barren that it was ranged but little by cows 
and visited infrequently by riders. 

“T’ll just block off this trail for now and 
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move my base camp over here,’ Conway de- 
cided; “and I won’t spread the tidings that 
I’ve nabbed White Blanket until I go riding 
him into Solaro.” 

The next day he returned with two of Pe- 
dro’s Mexican riders and the horses that were 
to be used for conveying the mustangs. 

Then the roping began and at the end of 
two hours of racing round the enclosure ahead 
of the riders, White Blanket found himself 
alone, his mares having been removed from 
the bottoms. But he was not quite alone, for 
several strange horses grazed on the floor of 
the gulch and a man was camped near the 
spring. Throughout the night the stallion 
sought for some exit, the taint of man scent 
and wood smoke ever in his nostrils. The man 
caught one of the strange horses and departed 
three hours before dawn to ride to a trapped 
water hole. He returned in the afternoon, 


bringing with him another rider, a Mexican 


horseman of considerable ability. 
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White Blanket would have avoided or 
fought the geldings under ordinary circum- 
stances, but now, in his fear of the men, he wel- 
comed their companionship. . Every morning 
the men left, each to ride to different trapped 
watering places, and each evening they re- 
turned. Feeding with the geldings, the 
painted stallion had his first taste of oats, 
and in a way he knew that man furnished this 
delicious food. He knew why his companions 
nickered eagerly and advanced to meet Con- 
way when he started from the camp and came 
halfway down the bottom to deposit the oats 
in little depressions in the bare sandrock. 
These other horses did not fear man, and noth- 
ing had harmed him so far. All this was hav- 
ing its effect and the keen edge of his terror 
was dulled. He would not approach the feed- 
ing place until after Conway had left, but 
within a few days he would come on the run 
as soon as the man departed and he would 

- fight off every horse that neared the particular 
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vat of oats upon which he elected to feed. 

“ A wild horse is a sight easier to gentle than 
one that’s ‘been part way broke or mishandled 
in breaking,” Conway said to his Mexican as- 
sistant. ‘‘I’d rather have one that had never 
had a rope on him than one that had been 
started wrong. I want this beauty dog-gentle 
and never let him find out that he can buck. 
If we was to rough-break him so’s he’d feel it 
his duty to take a whirl at pitching every time 
some one stepped up in his middle — say! what 
an outlaw he’d make.” 

Then came White Blanket’s turn to be han- 
dled. The two horsemen crowded him down 
the length of the enclosure. A noose settled 
about his neck and tightened there. The Mex- 
ican was an instant later in casting his reata, 
and a second loop tightened upon White Blan- 
ket’s throat. The men did not stop him short 
and throw him but choked him down gradually 
between them until his progress was halted 
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screamed in fury and terror and reared to 
strike these incumbrances from him. For a 
space of ten seconds he towered on his hind 
feet, a squealing, fighting maniac, but his 
struggles only served to cut off his wind. Then 
for five minutes he fought to break away from 
the slender things that held him, but each way 
he plunged there was that same iron restraint 
exerted upon him, rendering his great size 
and magnificent strength futile. Frenzied, 
foaming with rage, he sought to charge upon 
one or the other of his captors, but always he 
was restrained and his breath shut off. At last 
he desisted and stood with flaring nostrils and 
wildly rolling eyes, his breath coming in hoarse 
wheezes, but still unconquered and untamed. 
The two horsemen shortened their ropes. 
They moved off and the nooses exerted a com- 
pelling pressure upon White Blanket’s neck. 
He planted his feet and shook his head sav- 
agely, throwing his whole might and weight 
into a resisting effort. It only served to choke 
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down his wind and render breathing impossi- 
ble. That steady, compelling pressure drew 
him on, until at last he was traveling of his 
own accord to ease that terrific strain. For an 
hour they rode round the enclosure, shortening 
their ropes little by little, until the stallion 
ceased fighting. 

Presently the Mexican slacked off his rope, 
shaking it to loosen the noose which hung more 
and more slackly about White Blanket’s neck 
until, by a clever twitch, he removed it. After 
the space of a minute, the stallion realized that 
he had greater freedom than before. He 
whirled to bolt. Conway tossed the slack of 
his rope across the stallion’s back and veered 
his horse off to one side. The rope tightened 
under White Blanket’s heels, threw his hind 
legs from under him and he landed with a 
crash. Before he could rise the Mexican had 
cast his noose, snaring both hind legs, and the 
struggling stallion felt his feet bound sud- 
denly together in a vicelike grip. He was’ _ 
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stretched on the ground, helpless to rise, and 
two trained rope-horses held him while the 
men approached. The Mexican snared his 
forefeet and stretched them. 

A man’s hand touched him for the first time 
in his life, a man’s voice spoke soothingly in 
his ear. When the ropes were cast off and he 
regained his feet after a half-hour spent on the 
ground, a hackamore had been fashioned about 
his head. A heavy backband just behind his 
shoulders supported a small loop between his 
forelegs. Each fore-ankle had been bound 
with a heavy leather hobble, and from the 
shackle on the right foot a rope led through 
the small loop at his breast, then to the left 
hobble, back again and through the hacka- 
more. 

The stallion threw his weight against the 
rope as Conway sought to lead him. His ef- 
fort merely took up the slack of the rope, pull- 
ing his head down and drawing his forefeet 


up to his chest, throwing him instantly. Con- 
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way slacked the rope and the stallion’s fore- 
legs eased off until he could regain his feet. 
A. few such efforts cured him. 

“ You’re one mighty horse, White Blanket,” 
Conway said. ‘“ But you can’t fight a run- 
ning-W. It just ain’t down in the cards.” 

Later the stallion found this equally true 
when he sought to strike or to pull away when 
Conway approached his head to handle him. 
He seemed to be fighting against himself. 
Day after day, usually in the late afternoon, 
when the horse-trapping operations had ended, 
his education progressed. A thing was 
clamped upon his back and left there for an 
hour, removed and put back again until Con- 
way could smooth a blanket upon him and 
throw a saddle on his back without him so 
much as flinching. At the end of ten days 
Conway was riding him about the enclosure. 

White Blanket had been mastered by hands 


that were firm and sure yet which had dealt, 
him no hurt. One wrong move would have” . 
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made an outlaw of him, a savage, dangerous 
beast. Instead he had become subservient to 
the wishes of the man who had mastered him, 
had actually become dependent upon him in a 
sense. He welcomed Conway when the man 
brought his oats. His fear of man, the ruling 
power of his life as a wild creature, had been 
replaced by the confidence that this man would 
protect him from harm. It was terror that had 
caused him to fight at the start. Conway had 
eliminated the fear, and with it the fury. 

The stallion was as yet unaccustomed to 
other men aside from Conway’s Mexican 
helper. No white riders came that way, but 
occasionally several of Pedro’s Mexicans 
stopped over night in the pocket. On such 
occasions White Blanket was a bit apprehen- 
sive unless Conway was close at hand, even 
though no man attempted to touch him. 
Once, when two Mexicans arrived before Con- 
way’s return from the range, the stallion kept 
- to the far end of the enclosure until Conway 
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appeared on the rims, then nickered a hearty 
welcome, his apprehensions allayed with the 
presence of the man who had removed the ele- 
ment of fear from his life. Gradually, Con- 
way taught the stallion to permit others to 
handle him until he came to feel that no man 
was inclined to harm him. He was contented 
with his lot, unafraid for the first time in his 
life. There was but one thing he missed — 
the old wild thrill of herding a band of mares 
across the desert. 
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THE girl’s resolution lasted four days, and 
on each succeeding one her desire to see Con- 
way mounted. She set out for a ride, intend- 
ing to keep well away from the field of his 
operations, but some force impelled her to 
visit various spots that he frequented. A 
mounting sense of disappointment urged her 
on, a tinge of resentment, as if he were de- 
liberately avoiding her. She visited his for- 
mer base camp but he had moved. It was by 
sheer accident that she rode out on to the rims 
of the sandrock gorge on her homeward way. 
The whistling snort of a wild stallion arrested 
her attention. 

There, on the floor of the pocket, a magnifi- 
cent picture met her eye. White Blanket, in 
all his splendor, raced about the bottoms, his 
blue-black coat glistening in the sun, his 
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plumed white tail and mane spread upon the 
breeze. 

“Oh! you beauty!” she breathed. “ He’s 
caught you for me!” 

She was unaccountably glad that Conway 
had succeeded where all others had failed. 
Every rider on the Solaro range had tried to 
capture White Blanket since the word that 
she wanted him had been spread by her father. 

The next day she met. Conway but before 
she could mention the fact that she had seen 
White Blanket, he announced that he had a 
surprise in store for her. She did not speak of 
having seen the captured stallion, electing to 
let Conway bring it about in his own good time. 
They sat on a high point of ground, their 
horses, reins trailing, cropping about close at 
hand as they watched several Mexicans con- 
veying some twenty-odd mustangs across the 
range. 

“Tve been missing you something fright-_ 
ful,” he said. hg 
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“Yes?” she returned. “Why, it’s only 
five days since you saw me last.” 

“ Five by the calendar — fifty according to 
how long the time has seemed to drag out,” 
he said. 

She experienced a lifting current of elation 
over the fact that he had missed her, but she 
laughed and shook a reproving head. 

“But I can’t come every day,’ 
plained. “Surely you don’t expect that.” 

“T don’t expect it,” he said. “But I’m 
always hoping. I go riding round these days 
with my eyes on the horizon, waiting for you 
to come filtering on to the sky line. I was 
getting all upset and frantic.” 

“ But you mustn't,” she insisted. 

He twisted a cigarette, gazing off across the 
hills. 

“ They'll be starting to gather the cows now 
and shoving them south to throw them up on 
the Cusillas for the summer,” he said. 

“Yes,” she agreed. 


b] 


she ex- 
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Presently he turned to her and spoke in a 
reflective vein. 

“One time years back I invested six months’ 
wages in a string of horses. It turned out bad. 
I most certainly rode on the improper side of 
a sagebrush when I took up with those horses,” 
he said. 

“The wrong side of a sagebrush? ”’ she que- 
ried. ‘‘ Has sagebrush a right and wrong side 
like dress goods and pancakes? ” 

““T was speaking figurative, addressing that 
remark to old Pete Challoner, who’s been dead 
these few years, but who told me one time a 
bit of philosophy that hit the nail on the head. 
Anyway, since that unprofitable venture, 
whenever I’ve had a few months’ wages ahead, 
I’ve invested in a stack of reds, whites and 
blues and set out to break some faro bank or 
roulette layout or to investigate other folks’ 
hole cards, but it mainly ended up by the bank 
breaking me. A spell back a good part of 
what I’d invested thataway came home ion 
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roost, and this time I kept it. It’s no great 
stake, but a start after a fashion. I had right 
near four thousand dollars laid by before I 
set out to trap mustangs. I’ve been at that five 
weeks and have netted close to a thousand 
wheels more.” 

“Why, you’re downright affluent,” she ex- 
claimed. “I had no idea you were such a 
magnate.” 

In common with all women she was quite 
well aware of the direction in which a conver- 
sation might lead when it assumed a financial 
trend and a man spoke in detail of his cir- 
cumstances and prospects. She had deflected 
many such issues. But now, someway, she 
was conscious of a sudden wish to hear this 
declaration through to the end. Again that 
little specter of apprehension sought to rear 
its head, only to be submerged by a tingling 
wave of anticipation. She essayed a laugh and 
dropped a word of encouragement as he hesi- 
tated. 
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“~And what are you going to do with all that 
wealth?” she asked. 

“ Over south of the Cusillas there’s a little 
pocket at the foot of the hills. There’s a little 
singing stream tumbling through it to croon a 
man to sleep of night, and there’s pines at the 
head of it, willows and cottonwoods further 
down. It opens out into a flat and there’s a 
water-right out of the creek to irrigate a hun- 
dred and twenty acres. Back up in the pines, 
right alongside the creek, there’s a little three- 
room log house that’s right attractive. Old 
man Ewing owns eight hundred acres there. 
It can be bought for eight thousand dollars — 
three thousand down and the rest on time.” 

““T know the place,” she said. “Some Box 
8 cows drifted down the south slope of the 
Cusillas and Dad went after them. He took 
me along. That was ten years ago. It’s a 
dream of a little pocket.” | 

“How would you like to live there?” he 
_ asked. he 
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“T’d love it,” she said. 

“Then, girl dear, will you be going over to 
live with me?” he asked. “ Because that’s 
where all that wealth is going to be invested. 
And the reason that I’m investing it that way 
is because I’ve been picturing you moving 
round that cabin among the pines and along- 
side that little singing creek — and with me 
right at your elbow every second.” 

“But you couldn’t get any work done that 
way, she protested. 

He took her hand. She let him retain 
it. 

“Will you? Tell me,’ he insisted. 
“‘You’ve grown to be a part of me, sort of, 
and the second you’re out of sight, I’m just 
marking time until you come riding into view 
again. There’s a plum void when you're not 
with me.” : 

“ T’ve been with you a lot,” she pointed out. 

“ For an hour or two, on and off. I’m try- 
‘ing to fix it so that you'll be with me all day, 
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seven days out of seven, every week in the 
year. Couldn’t you be riding down to that 
little cabin in the pines with me when I can 
get it all shaped up?” 

That little hovering sense of apprehension 
was as thoroughly dissipated as a tatter of fog 
is dispersed by the rays of the sun. For ten 
seconds she leaned against his shoulder, all 
else forgotten save the fact that she was with 
him and wanted never again to leave the circle 
of his arm. ‘Then she drew away. 

“‘Let’s wait awhile,” she urged. “ Every- 
thing is so nice the way it is. Let’s leave it 
this way until we’re both sure.” 

“* I’m sure now; dead sure,” he said. “ Surer 
than I’ve ever been of anything in my life up 
till now. But [ll be waiting.” 

Again they were silent for a time, loath to 
descend too swiftly from the heights and speak 
of the commonplace things of life. 

“You see,” he said presently, “ I can make 
that payment on Ewing’s place and still have” - 
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enough to buy a little bunch of cows; not many 
—not a very affluent outfit on the start, but 
one that will grow, give it time and attention. 
If this mustang business keeps up for another 
few months, I’ll be sitting on the moon.” 

She straightened suddenly. 

“It won’t keep up,” she said. 

“No?” he queried. “ And for why?” 

Dad swears that he’ll have that drive and 
kill off every mustang on the Solaro range as 
soon as the cows are thrown up on the moun- 
tain,” she explained. “ Even if Carson does 
feel that he can’t let any T Bar Z riders par- 
ticipate.” 

Conway nodded without comment. 

“T’ve been wondering how you would take 
it if he did — and he will,” she said. 

“ How could I take it?” he asked. “ Any 
man is entitled to kill mustangs on the open 
range.” 

“T know; and they really have been a pest 
to Dad, eating good feed and ruining the 
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range,” she declared, impelled to defend her 
well-beloved parent. ‘“ He’s well within his 
rights; but- I was wondering, someway, since 
you and Dad have had words, if you wouldn't 
take it that he was directing it at you person- 
ally.” 

He laughed and dropped a reassuring hand 
on her arm. 

“ They’re a nuisance to him. In his boots 
I’d do that very thing—rid the range of 
them. I don’t blame any man for doing what 
I’d do myself if I was standing in his place. 
Now we'll just assume that there’s nothing 
personal in it and that his sole object is to 
clean the range of mustangs.” 

“Yes,” she said. “That’s a square view 
for you to take.” 

“Tl maybe spring a little surprise on him,” 
he said, “ similar, in a way, to what I sprung 
on Carson. But it won’t upset his plans a bit 
if his only object in making that drive is to 


rid his range of fuzztails. All I ask is that rou 
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give my play, if I make one, as unbiased a 
view as I’m taking of his.” 

“T will,” she promised. “I must go now.” 

“ Don’t stay away so long again,” he urged. 
“ Honest, it just wears on me when I don’t get 
sight of you.” 

“ T’ll come,” she said. “ Good-by.” 

He sat looking after her until a fold of the 
low rolling hills obscured her from view. 
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Powers saw Conway skimming across the 
country at a tremendous pace and wondered 
what he was pursuing. The rider was hur- 
tling down rocky sidehills, across flats and 
soaring over washes with reckless abandon. 
Then Powers recognized the horse as White 
Blanket and swore roundly. 

“Now why couldn’t it have been some one 
else to catch that horse instead of this Con- 
way pest?” he inquired morosely of the world 
at large. | 

He waited until Conway veered back to- 
ward him, then angled to intercept the rider. 

“Fine,” he complimented Conway. ° 

“This is his first run outside the enclosure 
where I’ve been holding him,’ Conway said. 
“ He handles as easy out here as he did inside.” 

And indeed White Blanket, although he Wr 
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had been eager to stretch his muscles and let 
out his magnificent speed after two weeks of 
confinement in the somewhat restricted area 
of his recent quarters, had responded readily 
to Conway’s wishes, wheeling instantly at the 
least pressure of a rein against his neck, slow- 
ing or halting when he felt the slightest re- 
straining pull upon his hackamore. 

“And I can sit up in his middle and run 
right over anything that ranges this man’s 
desert, wild or tame,” Conway proudly as- 
serted. 

“Fine,” Powers said. “ I'll be sending over 
after him in a few days now.” 

“Come again with that one,” Conway sug- 
gested. “I don’t seem to follow your drift.” 

“Nothing devious about it,” Powers, re- 
torted. “ You’ve caught my horse and broke 
him. J’ll pay you for your time.” 

_ “My hearing is deserting me rapid,” Con- 

way mourned. ‘“ My ears just won’t behave. 

Now it actually sounded to me like you spoke 
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of White Blanket as your horse, which of 
course you couldn’t have made any such ref- 
erence. Please repeat.” 

“ That’s what I said,’ Powers affirmed. 

Conway patted his ears affectionately. 

“Youre still working after all,” he said to 
those members. ‘ And to think I suspected 
you of playing tricks on me when it was only 
Mr. Powers’ imagination and no fault of yours 
at all. Did you have a horse that anyways 
resembled White Blanket, Mr. Powers?” 

“None but White Blanket himself,” Pow- 
ers asserted, 

“And how come you to imagine that you 
owned him when he’s belonging to me?” Con- 
way inquired affably. “I didn’t want to run 
an iron on him, but if you’ll look careful you'll 
see that I picked a hair brand on him with the 
point of my knife — which brand is mine. Sa 
you're thinking of some other horse.” 

“No such a damn thing,” Powers rumbled. 
“This horse is out of a mare that wore my _ 
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brand, and I just haven’t troubled to catch him 
up and run the Box 8 brand on to him.” 

“So that’s it,’ Conway said. “Now 
wouldn’t you surmise that your claim was out- 
lawed years past? White Blanket has been a 
slick, free to any man that would put a rope 
on him, for upwards of three years.” 

“Technically, maybe,” Powers agreed. 
* But every rider in the Solaro country knows 
he’s out of my mare and any one of ’em that 
happened to catch him would have turned him 


over to me.” 


“Um,” Conway murmured doubtfully. 
“Now Id do anything within the bounds of 
reason to get along peaceful, but in the case of 
White Blanket I’m going to have to stand 


_ pat. I’m right sorry to lock horns with you, 


but your claim is void. Mine sticks.” 

“Tt does if you’re going to stand on it. 
That’s range law,” Powers admitted. “ Your 
elaim will hold. Name your price, I'll buy 
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“‘There’s no price. White Blanket just 
ain’t for sale,”” Conway declined. 

“‘T knew it would be stiff,’ Powers declared 
tartly. “ Name it.” 

“This ain’t any holdup. He’s not for sale,” 
Conway said again. ‘“ One day soon I’ll have 
an outfit of my own. White Blanket has 
every quality that an all-around range horse 
should have — just what they’ve been breed- 
ing toward for years. If he can hand even a 
part of those good points down when he’s bred 
to good mares, Ill be raising horses that is 
horses. That’s why there’s no price on him.” 

“Tf you intend to stand on range law that 
lets me out,” Powers confessed. “ Legally 
he’s been yours since you dabbed your twine 
on him.” 

“Prior even to that,” Conway said. His 
mind had traveled back to his first meeting with 
White Blanket. ‘“ His life was forfeit to me 
as a colt when I run up on him in a mustan 
chase and didn’t shoot him down. It wasmé 
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that named him. So I have a personal interest 
in him too.” 

Conway had revealed more than he realized 
in that last remark. Powers, on his home- 
ward way, recalled the tale that was linked 
with White Blanket, a tale to the effect that 
some rider drifting through had run down the 
colt in a mustang chase and declined to shoot 
_ it, naming it instead, and facetiously proclaim- 
ing that the colt was his by virtue of the fact 
that he had failed to take its life for the bounty 


that Carson was paying for every mustang that 


was killed on his range at that time. ‘There 
had been some other tale connected with that 
same drifting rider, but Powers could not call 
it to mind. 

In the presence of several men he announced 
to his daughter the result of his conversation 
with Conway. He neglected to state, how- 
ever, that he had claimed the stallion as his 
own without mention of her own interest in the 


matter. 
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*“ He’s a-going to stand on range usage, and 
Says you or me hasn’t a ghost of a claim over 
White Blanket,” he declared. 

“* And we haven’t,” she said. : 

She declined to be concerned, content in the 
belief that Conway had caught the stallion for 
the sole purpose of giving the horse to her. 
Any rider in the Solaro country would have 
welcomed the opportunity — most of them, in 
fact, had made a try at capturing the painted 
stallion. All the more reason, then, that Con- 
way’s purpose should be the same. There was 
but one small recurring cloud to mar the con- 
tentment, and she carried this matter to Bob 
Pierce, the old foreman of the T Bar Z, who 
was her tried and trusted friend. She recalled 
that that fugitive youth of years ago had 
worked for a few days at a T Bar Z camp ac- 
cording to his own declaration. She opened 
the conversation in circuitous fashion. 

“Bob, do you know Reese Conway?” she. 
asked. 
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“ Right well,” Pierce testified. 

“ Like him?” she inquired. 

The old foreman smiled quizzically down 
upon her. 

* Tolerable,” he admitted. 

“ Now, Bob — you tell me,” she insisted. 

“Well, then, he’s an upstanding young 
buck, honest, capable and with a fair measure 
of good sense,” Pierce catalogued. “ Yes, 
| I like him. He won me a horse three days 
| back? ” 
“How?” she asked. 

“ Ain't you heard yet? Well, you will,” he 
predicted. 

She had been having another of her fits of 
apprehensiveness over this matter which she 


_ was taking up with Pierce, and as a conse- 


quence she had not seen Conway for three 
days — and Conway had suffered. Also he 
had been nursing a black eye and a split lip, 
as his altercation with Charlie Thorne had oc- 
curred three nights before. 
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“ Has he ever been round these parts before 
— years back?” she asked. 

“‘ Who’s been telling you?” Pierce inquired 
in turn. 

“No one,” she denied. ‘I was just won- 
dering.” 

“No, you wasn’t. You know for sure,” 
Pierce contradicted. ‘‘ Come now; don’t try 
to put the blinders on your uncle.” 

“Yes, I knew,” she confessed; “but not 
what it was, or if it’s all cleared up.” 

“Tt was a double killing up in Morello four 
years back,” Pierce stated bluntly. 

Then he watched the color drain out of her 
cheeks. She had not even suspected anything 
of that sort. Some boyish prank, she had im- 
_agined, had brought him into a clash with the 
authorities. But this! A cold hand seemed 
to clamp down upon her heart, compressing 
it with icy fingers until it became an actual 
physical pain, squeezing all the warmth and 
joy out of life. The eyes that were turned” 
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up to those of the old foreman were filled with 
a great hurt. 

“ Girl, do you care as much as that?” he 
asked softly. 

She nodded mutely, turning her face away. 

“That’s what I halfway suspected when I 
observed how much you was tracking round 
with him. Folks can’t help lking Conway. 
And the old man wasn’t going to see you rid- 
ing for a spill, little one, so I took it on my- 
self to investigate round a bit.” 

“Tell me,” she urged. 

“When he jumped out of our camp just 
ahead of Latrop’s posse — Latrop was sheriff 
of Morello County then, and still is—I 
thought the reason Latrop hadn’t called in 


| the Solaro sheriff to cooperate with him, which 


he rightly should have done, was because he 
was aiming to drag down the reward himself. 
Then when he decided to stop overnight when 
he knew he was close on to Conway, I tumbled 
_ that he was giving the boy a chance. 
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“ Later he told me. ‘ Why don’t that rattle- 
headed youngster romp across the line instead 
of doubling round where I can’t help but pick 
up his trail? I’ve had one hell of a time trying 
to miss him, Bob, without the rest of the posse | 
discovering it,’ he says. ‘I knew that boy 
when he was a colt and there ain’t any mean- 
ness in him. But folks up at Morello figure 
it as a cold-blooded killing and are all het up 
to get him. If only he’d sat tight, instead of 
flitting off on the run, he’d have come through 
likely. Id had my eye on that quartet he 
tangled with since they'd lit in Morello. I 
know their breed. I figure that not only Mo- 
rello, but the whole world at large, is a sight 
better off for the absence of the two that Con- 

.way eliminated. But I haven’t got anything 
but my own personal belief to go on. Mean- 
while, the remaining pair has offered to put 
up a thousand dollars for the kid’s capture. 
I wisht he’d sift for the border and leave me 
free to go back and look up those fellows’ edt 
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gree.’ Well, as you know, girl, Conway made 
it across, and now he’s back,” Pierce concluded. 

That cold, constricting hand was releasing 
its hold upon the girl’s spirit, and a vast relief 
flooded through her, restoring the color to her 
cheeks, lifting the stricken appeal from her 
eyes. 

“ Start at the first and come down to date, 
Bob,” she insisted. 

Pierce complied, going into detail. 

“And then, when Latrop got back to 
Morello,” he said in conclusion, “it was to 
find that that reward talk and stirring up of 
folks’ hostility had only been a play to get 
shut of him while the remaining pair made 
their get-away. They'd left right after he 
did, without troubling to put up that reward 
money, and they made their exit just two 
jumps ahead of a cluster of Cross C riders 
who was endeavoring real earnest to get sight 
of them somewheres within gunshot. Latrop 
tried to get word to Conway but he’d dropped 
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out of sight and stayed out for close on to four 
years, eating his heart out to be back on this 
side of the line. Then some rider who knew 
the lay of things run acrost him and told him 
how things was. So here he is. It’s maybe 
not cleared up formal, but it won’t ever cause 
him any trouble. I made sure of all that when 
I saw how much time a certain little lady was 
putting in with him.” 

The girl gave the old foreman an affection- 
ate little squeeze. Then she rode off in search 
of Conway. She was all contrition for having 
avoided him for the past three days, her heart 
swelling with sympathy for his long and lonely 
exile south of the border. She failed to locate 
Conway, which was unfortunate for him — 
and for her. 

Instead she met a 'T Bar Z rider who jogged 
along with her for a mile before turning off. 

“It’s a shame about White Blanket,” he 
said. “ This Conway, now, is a real one, ac- 
cording to my notion, and I’d have bet my last’. 
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chip on him. Of course his having words with 
your Dad, thataway, and all the roughing he’s 
took from the boys about eating his meals at 
the Box 8 and all, along with the fact that 
Powers is going to put a halt to his mustang 
trapping by making that drive — well, all that 
might ruffle any man’s temper a mite. But I 
didn’t think he’d hold out on you and keep 
White Blanket. Every man in the whole 
Solaro country has spoke of that paint-horse 
as yours ever since he was a spraddle-kneed 
colt.” 

She laughed and remarked to the effect that 
she had never had the least shadow of a claim 
to White Blanket, but a small shaft of pain 
had been inserted with the rider’s observations. 
Why did Conway delay in the matter when 
it was commonly believed throughout the 
Solaro that he was keeping White Blanket be- 
cause of a quarrel with her father? The rider, 
she knew, had summed up the matter as it was 

‘understood by the whole countryside. 
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She desisted in her search for Conway, 
which would have been futile in any event, as 
he was at that moment riding White Blanket 
down the single block of Solaro’s main street. 

The horse-loving population of that little 
camp turned out to view the magnificent wild 
stallion as White Blanket, a bit apprehensive 
at the presence of so many of those creatures 
that had so recently been his mortal enemies, 
pranced mincingly down the street, snorting 
and shaking his head. 

“The stallion fidgeted nervously as Conway 
halted him before an admiring throng. 

“He's a mite sniffy yet with so many folks 
around,” Conway explained. “ But he’ll grow 
out of that.” 

_ Charlie Thorne shouldered his way through 
the crowd and the very manner of the sheriff’s 
approach caused a little electric current of 
warning to tingle along Conway’s spine. But 
Thorne greeted him affably in his usual sar- 
castic vein. | 
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“ How’s your eye?” he inquired, surveying 
Conway’s discolored optic. 

The very fact that he referred to their alter- 
cation of three nights past, since he himself 
had come off the loser, was taken by the crowd 
as sufficient evidence that he cherished no 
grudge. 

“ Better, thank you so much,” Conway re- 
turned. “I can almost see with it now. 
How’s your jaw convalescing? ” 

~ “ Oh — much improved,” Thorne declared. 
- He allowed his eye to travel over the stal- 
lion with an appraising glance. 

“Great horse,” he said. ‘‘I hear he ain’t 
for sale.” 

“Your information was correct to the last 
detail,” Conway returned. 

“Unless the last detail would be a price 
that would alter your notion,” Thorne quali- 
fied. 

“Oh, well — yes,” Conway admitted. “ But 
I was speaking within bounds of reason. No 
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sane mortal would pay the price it would take 
to separate me from White Blanket.” 

“Maybe no one in his right mind would 
keep him instead of taking the price you could 
get for him,” Thorne suggested. 

“There’s that, too,” Conway confessed. 
To himself he added, “ Now just what is all 
this leading up to, I wonder? First Thorne 
convinced folks that our recent wrangle has 
been forgave and forgot. Then he elicits a 
flat statement from me that I won’t part with 
White Blanket at no price whatever, making 
sure that Dll get my back arched so that I 
won’t back down. Directly he’ll make me an 
offer, which I’ll refuse, and it will make me 
out a plum half-wit for declining so much 
money.” 

' He smiled down at Thorne. 

“You was about,” he said; “‘ you was about 
to make me an offer. Let’s hear it.” 

“So you’ve decided to sell,” Thorne con- 
jectured. we 
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“I’ve decided not to sell,’ Conway cor- 
rected. “I just wanted to determine which 
of us two was the most addle-headed — you 
for bidding so high or me for declining your 
offer. It’s bound to be a draw, and with you 
setting the pace.” 

“TI don’t quite get your drift,” said Thorne. 

“Excuse me most profusely for flatly dis- 
believing you,” Conway returned. “ You get 
it, right enough. So do I get yours. I savvy 
the game, but I don’t know the object. Who 
wins and why? That’ll likely come out later. 
What’s your top offer?” 

“ Five hundred,” Thorne snapped. 

“Sho!” Conway remarked deprecatingly. 
“You don’t want to buy a horse. You just 
want to show off. Come again.” 

“ Five-fifty,’ Thorne offered. 

“‘What’s the use to clutter up our time with 
triflin’ fifty dollar raises?’ Conway inquired. 
“You aim to bid high and I aim to decline, so 
_let’s give these folks some swift action and let 
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°em-get home to their business. Would you 
pay a thousand even for this horse?” 

“ Yes,” said Thorne. ‘“‘ Come over and Ill 
give you a check for him.” 

“T was just asking — not offering him,” 
Conway returned. “I wouldn’t sell him for 
that. I just inquired to shut off any more 
small bids. What’s your next raise?” 

Notch by notch, Thorne lifted the price to 
fifteen hundred dollars. There he _ halted. 
Conway had begun to look speculatively off 
into the distance and Thorne suspected that 
he was reflecting upon the many pleasures of 
life that could be procured with such a gen- 
erous sum. | 

“No more?” Conway queried. ‘“ Well, 
that price wouldn’t touch him.” 

Thorne breathed a sigh of relief. 

“And now,” said Conway. ‘“ With you 
taking the lead and me inhaling your dust, 
we've convinced folks that we’re both out of 
our heads. I know why I won’t sell White 
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Blanket, but I don’t just see why you act like 
you want to buy him.”’. 

“Then I'll tell you,” Thorne volunteered. 
“TI want him so that I can present him to the 
party to whom he rightly should go — that 
party being a particularly good friend of 
mine.” 3 

Conway considered this, comprehension 
dawning upon him. Thorne had led him into 
this to make it appear that he was refusing to 
sell out of pique toward Powers, while Thorne 
stood forth in the presence of assembled 
Solaro as one whose friendship for Powers 
would lead him to pay a preposterous price 
for a horse in order to present it to his friend. 

“So that’s it— and the thought does you 
credit,” he said softly. “It’s a real generous, 
whole-hearted impulse and I’m going to give 
you a chance to see just how deep that friend- 
ship strikes in. There’s never been a price put 
on White Blanket. Just for your sake I’m 
going to make one. He’s yours for four thou- 
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sand dollars. That’s a flat offer, good for two 
minutes.” 

Thorne laughed nastily. 

“ Why don’t you hold up a bank?” he asked 
scornfully. 

Conway glanced toward the Solaro Bank 
on the corner. 

“It’s your bank,” he said. ‘“ That’s what 
I’m trying to do — hold it up, for four thou- 
. sand dollars. Do you want him that bad?” 

“No,” Thorne declared. 

*** Now there’s one other little thing,” Con- 
way said. “ You’ve done a considerable talk- 
ing at me about one thing and another. Now 
you seem to have reached the point where it’s 
your job to comment about my personal ways 
and question my motives. From now on out 
any remarks that you drop to me are slated to 
be real impersonal. I’m just telling you.” 

He wheeled the stallion and rode out of 
town. 

“* Son,” he said to himself, as White Blanket 4 
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lined out at a run toward the home camp, 
“it’s narrowing down to where you and the 
honorable sheriff is due to have squally times 
if he don’t desist from going round tending 
to my business and forgetting his own. His 
advice may be sound, but as long as I haven’t 
paid for it, I don’t have to listen to very much 
more of the same — and I won’t. This four- 
flush play he just turned, when it’s called to 
old man Powers’ notice, which Thorne will 
make sure that it is, will convince that hard- 
headed old whiskered lizard that I’m nursing 
a grouch against him and that I’m even worse 
than he thought.” 

Some time later he commented again. 
“This here is the gossipin’ist community I’ve 
ever sat in on,” he said. “ Right now, there’s 
several that’s risking their ponies’ necks and 
their own in their haste to carry the details of 
that conversation out to the Box 8. I wonder 
how she’ll take it. Anyway, Ill know the 
next time we meet.” © 
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That meeting, however, was a long time de- 
ferred. For days Conway scanned the range 
for some distant rider who would be Millie 
Powers, but she failed to appear. At first he 
was anxious, ever alert at the sight of some 
moving speck on the range. As the days 
passed his genial grin seldom appeared. 
When it did it was forced. He turned 
moody, his thoughts ever upon the girl and 
the reasons for this protracted nonappearance. 

“ White Blanket,” he said at last, ‘‘ she ain’t 
coming to see us again. We're left high and 
dry, you and me. Quit us cold, the little lady 
has — dead cold. And I can’t see for why. 
Maybe the old man has laid down the law and 
put the Indian Sign on us. But one day she'll 
turn up and tell us the whys and the where- 
fores. We can count on that, anyway. Id 
feel better if only I could catch sight of her 
riding past.” 

Riders he met occasionally. Their attri 
puzzled him. Any cowhand in the world 
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would be prone to slouch with one leg across 
the saddle and inquire in detail as to the cap- 
ture, breaking, the good points and the bad, 
of a stallion so famous as White Blanket. But 
their comments were brief, their curiosity ap- 
parently nonexistent. 

“ Great horse, that,” one said, and switched 
to a different topic. 

“T helped relay that pretty rascal as a two- 
year-old and I'll proclaim to the wide world 
at large that he’s the fastest and toughest beast 
on four legs,” said another. 

Conway enlarged upon White Blanket’s 
virtues but the other man made no further 
comment himself. 

Conway’s proclamation to the sheriff to the 
effect that all remarks in the future had best 
remain strictly impersonal had been heard by 
many and widely heralded, and while it had 
been directed solely at Thorne, others had de- 
cided to abide by it as well. Many there were 


‘who felt that any particular reference to 
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White Blanket — the stallion being the key, 
so to speak, to a situation that was known and 
discussed country-wide — would be verging 
upon the personal. 

Conway did not understand this. He was 
somewhat mystified at the apparent lack of 
interest manifested by the various riders in a 
great horse. But other matters weighed too 
deeply upon his soul to permit of his giving 
any particular thought to that phase of the 
matter. 

“The actions of any individual he met were 
of little moment to him. Usually he failed 
even to notice, answering abstractedly. 

“White Blanket, this here is upsetting me 
something fearful,” he confessed. “I can’t 
seem to lay hold of it. I wonder now, if un- 
beknownst to ourselves, we’ve gone and inad- 
vertently rode on the down-country side of a 
sagebrush when we should have held more up- 
hill. It must be that, White Blanket. Some- 
how or other we’ve turned on the wrong fork . 
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of the trail. If only we knew what about. 
This is eating right into me, pony. That’s 
what it is.” 

He knew, of course, that the fact that Millie 
Powers had ridden out to meet him so fre- 
quently had been commented upon. Thorne’s 
remark had enlightened him as to that. The 
cessation of their rides together was also com- 
ing in for considerable comment. Of that he 

had not the least doubt. 

_ “'They was free enough in their speech 
prior,” he said. “‘ Why don’t no one ever 
bring it up now, so’s I could get a line on 
what’s brought it about? But they don’t, and 
you'd think all Solaro would be ragging me 
into shreds. Instead, nary a word. Likely, 
since my run-in with Thorne, they figure I’m 
too hair-triggered, sort of.” 

And meanwhile the girl was enduring much 
the same sort of thing. Thorne’s offer to buy 
White Blanket and his avowed reason for do- 
ing so she knew for just what it was—a 
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grand-stand play. And it did not endear 
Thorne to her; it exerted, in fact, just the 
opposite effect. As the days dragged by her 
desire to see Conway mounted and she fought 
down the urge to ride out and meet him. It 
became an acute ache. There must be some 
explanation forthcoming, she knew. After 
she had ridden out and spent day after day 
with him on the range he would surely not 
humiliate her before the whole of Solaro. She 
could not, someway, quite accommodate that 
sort of thing with what she knew of Conway. 
It was not that she had the least title to 
White Blanket. But every man in the Solaro 
country had looked upon the horse as hers 
since his colthood, her title as thoroughly as- 
sured as if the Box 8 brand had been scorched 
upon him while he still traveled at the side of 
his mother, the renegade Patches. It struck 
deep that Conway, of all men, should be the 
one to deny that title on account of a few 
words with her father — words for which she” 
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herself had sought to atone by deliberately 
showing the population of the country that 
she was not in accord with her parent’s stand. 
Nor was it through any great desire to possess 
White Blanket. That had been so deeply 
buried under weightier issues as to no longer 
matter a straw. It was that he should have 
put this public affront upon her for the sake 
of a grudge toward another, or for the sake 
of a horse, when she would not have inflicted 
the same hurt upon him for any reason under 
the sun. 

Eventually, after a space of three weeks 
which had seemed an interminable period to 
both of them, she reclined one day on a ridge, 
sweeping the country with her glasses. The 
cows had been combed from the low country 
and thrown up in the Cusillas. Inside a week 
her father would be back with such of the 
Box 8 hands as could be spared temporarily 
from their work in the hills, and, after recruit- 
ing such additional men as were necessary, he 
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would proceed to put on a drive and clear the 
mustangs from the range. 

She picked up a distant speck and recog- 
nized White Blanket. For a moment she flut- 
tered between hope that the rider would head 
toward her and fear lest he should. He did 
not. 

The painted stallion was traveling at a ter- 
rific pace as if Conway might be in pursuit of 
some fleeting shadow. Instead, Conway had 
given the stallion his head and was fleeing 
from his own moody thoughts, as if this tre- 
mendous speed would enable him to escape 
them. She watched the great stallion pour 
down steep pitches without slackening speed 
and leap across cut-bank arroyos with the ease 
of a greyhound. Then he passed out of the 
field of her glasses and the range seemed 
empty and cheerless.. A great loneliness pos- 
sessed her and she started for home while 
Conway thundered on into Solaro. 

The long run had served to settle his nothin 
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lent mood somewhat. He entered the Thomp- 
son House and ordered a drink, tossed it off 
and repaired to the roulette wheel. His bets 
were small, his preoccupation great. 

“Tf I hadn’t made that first payment on 
the Ewing place, I’d step up on White Blan- 
ket and leave these parts behind for all time,” 
he told himself, knowing even as he threatened 
that he would never leave without at least one 
parting word with the girl who filled his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all else. 

It was at this juncture that Thorne en- 
tered. He greeted all those present by name 
save Conway. The latter, who faced the 
roulette layout with his back to the door, 
Thorne pretended not to see. Conway did 
not so much as turn. <A cold wrath welled up 
in him. — 

From somewhere deep within his conscious- 
ness a small voice was clamoring to be heard. 

“Steady. Hold your head,” it cautioned. 
“Don’t do anything foolish now and start 
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yourself off down the wrong fork of the trail.” 

He endeavored to heed it. 

Then Thorne, pretending to notice him for 
the first time, hailed him from the bar. 

“ Hello,” Conway said, turning to nod. 

* What’s all this bad news I’ve been hear- 
ing?” Thorne asked. 

“Steady! Steady!” that inner voice coun- 
selled. 

“Well, just what have you been hearing? ” 
Conway inquired. | 

““ Nothing to speak of — except that folks 
has been remarking the fact that you’ve been 
cut off from even your lunches these days,” 
Thorne said. : 

Conway turned slowly to face him. The 
counsel of that inner voice was receding until 
it was but a faint piping squeak that died out 
completely as his eyes settled on Thorne. 
Those who observed his face moved hastily 
aside. 


“ That — and the fact that I forgot to wear ™ 
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my insignia of office to-day, namely, my 
badge,” Thorne continued. “ Just because 
you planted a lucky slam on my jaw one time 
don’t mean it'll ever happen again.” 

“No. It won’t ever happen again,” Con- 
way promised. “ You maybe left your badge 
off, but you're still wearing a gun. There’s 
just one subject that ain’t ever going to be 
remarked on again between you and me and 
both of us go right on living immediately 
thereafter.” 

Thorne read relentless purpose in Conway’s 
eyes. 

“ And what is that subject?” he asked. 

~* You know what it is,’ Conway returned. 
“ And you can start shooting at the same time 
you start talking, the next time it comes up.” 

“Are you threatening to shoot me?” 
Thorne demanded, striving to assume an air 
of incredulity. 

“T’m promising to,” Conway corrected. 
“T’ve sojourned south of the border before, 
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and-I’ll be headed back that way right after 
you bring up a certain matter again.” 

He turned and walked out, mounted and 
rode back to camp. 

“That was a real childish way to act up,” 
he reflected. ‘“‘ But I meant it, at that. Any- 
way, what the hell does it matter?” 

Green Floor, a valley so named from the 
profusion of springs which supplied moisture 
sufficient to floor the bottoms with a carpet of 
grass, lay well toward the eastern end of 
Solaro range, its mouth opening toward the 
west. This mouth consisted of a funnel- 
shaped flat, flanked by abrupt hills, that ter- 
minated in a deep-etched notch that served to 
split two flat-topped expanses that formed the 
next higher tier of benches. It widened into 
a valley of generous dimensions, three’ miles 
long by half that distance across at the widest 
point, walled in at every side by sheer sand- 
rock cliffs. The bottoms were accessible only 
by way of the narrow gorge at the mouth or 
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by means of a few stock trails that treaded 
breaks in the sandrock rims and followed 
sloping ledges that angled along the face of 
the walls and led down to the floor of the 
valley. 

Conway sat on a point overlooking the nar- 
row fissure that formed the entrance to Green 
Floor. Here Sol Carson and Bob Pierce 
joined him. Pierce chuckled and _ pointed. 
Carson’s gaze followed the direction of the 
foreman’s indicating finger. Some object that 
vaguely resembled a human figure stood on 
the point of a high hill, its arms extended side- 
wise, a hat surmounting it. Beyond it, angling 
down a sloping sidehill, several objects of 
varying colors were attached to the tips of 
junipers at irregular intervals and flapped 
crazily in the wind. 

“'There’s your last year’s jacket, Bob,” said 
Conway, indicating the dummy on the point; 
“topped off with an ancient bonnet of Chalk 
- Ridell’s. That there red banner floating from 
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the~juniper just beyond it is a strip of worn- 
out tablecloth from the Thompson House and 
the next is one leg of Cal Mason’s overalls.” 

Carson reached for Conway’s glasses and 
trained them upon a distant flat expanse. 

‘“ And what’s that contraption yonder?” he 
inquired. 

“ It’s flat there, no high points, and I didn’t 
want to drop back to the ridges and belly the 
straight line of the wings, for fear some of 
them might get pocketed in the sag and bust 
on through, so I held to the line and rag- 
fenced it solid across the flat,” Conway ex- 
plained. “I bought up some bolts of cheap 
cloth, unrolled them and split them down the 
center, then draped the strips from the top 
of one patch of brush to the next. Look close 
and you'll see a couple of dummies stationed 
along that rag fence to help out.” 

Carson nodded. 

“ How far does these rag wings extend each 
way?” he asked. bs 
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“Right at fifteen miles southwest and the 
other about the same towards the northwest,” 
Conway declared. “It makes a funnel that’s 
upwards of twenty miles across at the 
mouth.” 

“ And you figure that all the mustangs that 
Powers’ drive shoves into the mouth of that 
funnel will come converging down this way 
and romp into the opening to Green Floor?” 
Carson chuckled. 
~ “T know it,” said Conway. “In the past 
few weeks I’ve gathered up all the cast-off 
garments in Solaro and the Mexicans have 
brought down a dozen pack-horse loads, on 
and off, from up Morello way. In addition 
to rag fencing, which the mustangs would 
shy off from anyhow, I’ve rigged scarecrows 
everywheres along the line, shirts and jackets 
rigged on brush and with their arms stretched 
out, and topped off with a hat or a chunk of 
something or other. A mustang will stop 
short and whistle at sighting one of them a 
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mile off, as paralyzed scairt as if you was to 
jump up out of the brush right in front of him, 
spread out your arms and yell “Shoo! ‘They 
won’t go anywheres near that string, but hold 
away from it and come angling along down 
the wings. The mouth of Green Floor is clear 
and after that lead bunch goes in the others 
will pour in after them like pouring rice into 
a funnel.” 

The three men left their horses in a little 
depression some distance back from the lip. 
Then they stationed themselves behind a patch 
of brush and waited. Somewhere off to the 
west Powers’ riders would be coming, heading 
eastward toward their stand and sweeping 
every band of mustangs on the Solaro range 
ahead of them. The drive had been timed to 
start at dawn with riders at half-mile inter- 
vals, forming a line from the base of the 
Cusilla Mountains on the south to the fenced 
strip of cultivated land that flanked the Gi 
Wash on the north. The riders would be — 
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jogging slowly, not attempting to press the 
wild horses closely, the plan being merely to 
keep them ahead of the line until they should 
crowd into the Carolon Pass, a narrow gorge 
affording an outlet at the eastern extremity 
of the Solaro country. A score of Mexicans 
had been stationed at the pass with rifles to 
shoot down every mustang that entered it. 

Tons of bleached white bones on the floor 
of the Carolon Pass testified to the success of 
a similar drive that had been held a dozen 
years before in which over twelve hundred 
desert horses had met a quick end. 

A few bands of mustangs dotted the lower 
country in the foreground. Occasionally Con- 
way swept the landscape with his glasses. 
Twice he looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s coming on toward noon — half-past 
ten right now,” he said, snapping it shut. 
“They had thirty-five miles to cover and will 
be jogging along easy, not over six or seven 


miles an hour. But the lead mustangs will 
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be miles off ahead of the drive. Some of them 
ought to be showing up right soon now.” 

Presently a drove of mustangs in the fore- 
ground exhibited signs of uneasiness. Every 
member of the band mounted to join the sen- 
tinel mare on a near-by ridge. They stood 
clustered there, facing the west. Other bands 
sought similar eminences. A _ half-dozen 
pronghorn antelopes stood on a low wave 
of ground, flaring their rump patches and 
stamping excitedly. 

“ Right soon now,” Conway said softly. 

Far off to the southwest a low-hanging 
streak of dust marked the course of some 
band of swiftly traveling creatures. Conway 
turned his glasses on the spot. The forward 
motion was suddenly halted, the fore peak of 
the dust streak transformed into a hovering, 
stationary cloud, as the trailing smoke tail 
from a moving locomotive terminates in a few 
belching, upflung puffs as the snorting MO 
ster halts at a desert water tank. 
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“That band has sighted the rag fence a 
mile in front of them and stopped short,” 
Conway said. “I could almost hear that 
stallion whistle when he sighted a dummy out 
ahead and set his feet. Now they’re angling 
down our way.” 

The mustangs, holding well away from the 
line of apparitions that blocked their course, 
veered toward the mouth of Green Floor. Off 
to the northwest another speeding streak of 
dust came into view. Here and there other 
streaks became visible through distant breaks 
in the low rolling hills. Presently a band of 
running mustangs topped out on a far-off 
ridge and were briefly held in moving sil- 
houette against the sky line. A stallion, more 
nervous than the rest, quit his post on a high 
point of ground two miles out from the ob- 
servers and led his mares to the east, not in 
a direct line toward the mouth of Green Floor 
but on a course by which he would miss it by 
perhaps a mile. He was not greatly alarmed 
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and held an easy pace. Suddenly he halted. 
Even at a distance of over a mile his piercing 
whistle cleft the still air and drifted to the 
ears of the three men on the ridge. The stal- 
lion had sighted a dummy on the sky line far 
out ahead of him. The wild horses halted and 
viewed this fearful apparition, then veered 
away from the watchers, only to be confronted 
by a series of similar objects that were strung 
out at quarter-mile intervals along the edge 
of a bench. The stallion turned, the mares 
wheeling in behind him, and angled toward 
the observers on the ridge. He held well away 
from the flanking line of dummies and flutter- 
ing things. The V-shaped flat that led to 
Green Floor was invitingly clear of all such 
terrifying objects and he raced down its 
center. Behind him there were now a dozen 
streaks of dust within the range of his vision. 
Mustangs spurted across distant ridges and 
poured from the mouth of every draw. He 
knew that the whole wild-horse nation was i a! 
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motion and that somewhere behind all these 
racing droves there were men. ‘The stallion, 
a sage-gray animal of fair size, followed by 
eight mares and colts of mixed colors, moved 
warily through the flat, snorting and eyeing 
the benches that rose on either hand. A 
second band spurted from the mouth of a draw 
and followed in the wake of this first band. 
The gray stallion, deciding that all was well, 
suddenly turned on all his speed and bolted 
straight into the notched mouth of Green 
Floor. 

“ Nine in,” Conway tallied as the clattering 
of hoofs floated up from the narrow neck. 

The second stallion, a small black mustang 
with five mares, followed the route that had 
led the band ahead of him to safety. Three 
other droves were converging upon his 
route. 

* Fifteen,” Carson said, as the black and his 
mares entered the neck. 

A magnificent ivory stallion with twelve 
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snowy white followers came next, then a sorrel 
with a family of ten and a pinto with two 
mares and a colt. A dozen other bands were 
racing along the same route, converging upon 
the line of retreat selected by those ahead. 

“ Gad!” Pierce exclaimed, pointing. “ This 
country is fair belching mustangs.” 

For as far as they could see the wild horses 

were coming, pouring across distant sky lines, 
boiling from the mouths of valleys. The 
various droves still held clannishly apart, de- 
clining to mass or bunch. The roar of pound- 
ing hoofs, walled in by the towering cliffs, 
produced a booming vibration as the wild 
horses thundered through the narrow neck 
and on into Green Floor. 
_ “Son, they’re pouring into that gorge like 
flood water boiling down a barranca!”’ Carson 
said. “ You’ve made yourself one big haul 
to-day.” 

Conway nodded, watching a band of a 
dozen cream-colored mustangs sifting toward” e 
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the mouth of the cut. The steady procession 
slackened somewhat. Then came an _ oc- 
easional large drove, bands whose disinclina- 
tion to mix had been overcome by fatigue. 
These were the horses that had been ranging 
farthest to the west and had traveled the 
greatest distance ahead of the drive. 

Behind these came others, the very young 
whose strength had proved insufficient to hold 
the pace, the very old whose endurance had 
failed, the weaklings; mares heavy with colt, 
and colts that whinnied shrill appeals to 
the mothers who had deserted them. They 
straggled into the mouth of the cut and clat- 
tered on into the bottoms of Green Floor. 

A rider topped out on a ridge, jogging at 
a trot. Another appeared off to the left, a 
third to the right. There was an occasional 
gunshot as some rider shot down some stray 
cripple that had fallen behind to await the 
end, unable to travel longer ahead of the 
drive. : 
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The first to ride into the flat was a big man 
with a flowing brown beard. He held straight 
on to greet the three men who had descended 
from their retreat and now sat their horses be- 
fore the narrow opening that led to Green 
Floor. Just within the neck, at the narrowest 
point, three Mexicans, who had been con- 
cealed on the point across from Conway, were 
already engaged in erecting a stone wall that 
would block the gorge. 

“Well, now what?” Powers demanded. 

' “Tt’s like this, Mr. Powers,” Conway ex- 
plained. “I’ve got every trail that leads up 
through the rims of Green Floor blocked off 
so solid that a mustang couldn’t get out of 
it without wings. And most of the mustangs 
of the Solaro has took it into their heads to 
pour in through this gap into Green Floor. 
They’re trapped — every last head.” 

“Fine,” said Powers. “ When some more 
of the boys come up I'll send ’em in to shog. 
them all down in a bundle.” 
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“Tm afraid you can’t do just that,” Con- 
way said. 

“ And why can’t I?” Powers demanded. 

“ Because Green Floor is owned ground. 
It’s part of the old San Matin Grant, which 
is owned by Carson here,” said Conway. “It 
ain’t open range. And I’ve got it leased for 
horse-trapping operations for one year, which 
has something over nine months yet to run.” 

“'That’s right, Powers,” Carson seconded. 
“'That’s the way it stands and I can’t go back 
on my play.” 

Several other riders came up while the 
thing was threshed out. 

“You can kill any mustang you see fit 
on the open range, Powers,’ Conway said. 
“But I’ve got somewhere round eight hun- 
dred head trapped on owned ground that I’ve 
got under lease. And I’ve got those horses 
sold under contract. All I have to do is to 
sit back while Pedro’s men rope them and pay 
‘me the money. If you’d rather see them shot, 
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why go ahead, only pay me for every one your 
men shoot, the same as Pedro pays me for 
every one his men rope. That’s fair, ain’t 
ibe 

“ Fair, hell!” Powers flared. 

“Your only object was to rid the range of 
mustangs, wasn’t it?’? Conway asked. 

“'That’s all,” Powers declared. ‘ And I’m 
going to see that it’s done.” 

“It’s already done,” Conway said. “‘ Mus- 
tangs are a thing of the past on the Solaro 
range right now. Every one is trapped in 
Green Floor.” 

“But they’re not dead yet,” Powers said. 

“ And they ain’t going to be dead right off, 
unless you figure it'll be sport to shoot them 
and want to pay for the privilege. This way 
is better all round. The range is swept clean 
of mustangs which satisfies your only aim. I 
make a nice little stake which accomplishes 
my own object real satisfactory. Pedro get 
horses at a figure so low that he can make a. 
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good profit and still trade them off to the In- 
dians at a price that’ll please them to death. 
Now why ain’t that a lot more satisfactory 
deal for all hands concerned? ” 

“Not for me!” Powers asserted. 

“Then if you’d rather see them shot down, 
why you just fly at it,’ Conway said. ‘ Only 
you can pay me from three dollars up for 
every head as they fall. You said it was only 
good business to clean them off your range. 
They’re off. It’s only good business for me 
to sell them now that they’re on range that 
is mine for the present.” 

Carson laughed and clapped Powers on the 
shoulder. 

“He’s got it straight, Powers,” he said. 
“He turned one boomerang prank on to me 
and I liked it. Then you made a set at him 
this way and he’s bottled you up. You can’t 
help yourself a nickel’s worth. Why don’t 
you take it like I did?” 

“ And with me paying the bills for a coun- 
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try-wide drive that put them into that trap,” 
Powers said. ‘Do you call that square 
shooting ?”’ 

“T was coming to that,” Conway said. 
“The first week I was here I sized up Green 
Floor and took it up with Carson about mak-- 
ing a drive with range-fence wings that would 
shove all the mustangs into Green Floor. Id 
planned to have forty-odd Mexicans down 
from Morello to stage it. I’d even figured the 
cost. They'd be out from Morello three days 
and Pedro was to pay them two-fifty a day, 
which is right at three hundred dollars. Now 
you ve never been inclined to listen to me, and 
you was so hell-bent to put on this drive that 
I let you. Id have done it myself if you 
hadn’t. Carson has in his pocket a memo- 
randum I made a month or so back, stating 
that I’d pay you three hundred to defray the 
expenses of this drive. The cash is with the 
note. It’s yours. If this drive cost you more 
than it would have cost me, that’s your ba i 
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luck for being so headstrong. There ain’t 
anything unfair about that.” 

Carson tendered a long envelope to Powers, 
but he waved it aside. 

“TI don’t want it,” he said. 

“Then Ill deposit it to your credit in the 
bank at Solaro,” said Conway. ‘ You'll never 
be able to state that I put any sharp trick 
over on you, and I don’t aim to ever get my- 
self under obligations to you for any one thing 
in this world.” 

Other riders, following along the line of the 
rag-fence wings, had arrived to the number 
of eight. They sat in silence. 

Powers glared at Conway, who returned his 
stare casually, but behind the scowl there was 
a faint spark of something else in Powers’ 
eyes, an expression, if only Conway could have 
read it, of grudging respect. 

“T’ll take it now,” Powers suddenly de- 
cided. He took the envelope from Carson’s 
hand. “That squares the deal.” 
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Then he rode off toward the Box 8, some of 
the riders following, others remaining to hear 
the details of the big catch of mustangs. 

‘““ Whatever will you do with all of them?” 
one rider inquired. 

‘“'There’s close to eight hundred head in 
there,’ Conway said. “ First off Pm going 
to select a dozen of the best mares to keep. 
Later, I’ll run them with White Blanket and 
raise the best colts in this country. There’s 
fifty-odd fine horses among them, some that 
the boys hereabouts has longed to try out 
under a saddle. For a week now, any man 
that wants to bid on a horse can come out and 
make his offer. Cal Mason already told me 
that he’d pay a hundred for Smoke, that big 
sage-gray stud, if he was caught in the drive. 
Smoke is in. I watched him go through the 
notch. After all special horses is sold, the 
rest goes to Pedro for three dollars a head. 
I aim to get all except that twelve head of 
mares that I’m keeping off of Mr. Carsoat Se 
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grass inside of two weeks, so’s not to work any 
undue hardship on him by pasturing all the 
mustangs in Solaro on his feed. If any man 
wants a horse, send him out.” 

For the next ten days Green Floor became 
a scene of ceaseless activity. Nearly every 
man, white or Mexican, within fifty miles, | 
came to view the spectacle of eight hundred 
wild horses ranging the bottoms. 

Various riders purchased twenty-odd well- 
- known wild stallions at prices ranging from 
fifty to one hundred dollars. Twice that num- 
ber sold from fifty down to fifteen. Conway 
blocked off sixty horses to one Mexican for 
ten dollars a head. He would accept no offer 
of less than that figure, out of fairness to 
Pedro. Day after day a dozen of Pedro’s 
men were busily engaged in roping mus- 
tangs, necking them to domestic horses and 
moving them up to Morello. 

Three times during this period of activity 
Millie Powers rode over to Green Floor and 
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looked down over the rims from some point 
where she was invisible to those who worked 
in the bottoms. Conway was training White 
Blanket to rope work and the girl’s eyes fol- 
lowed him as he flashed through the bottoms 
on the big painted stallion, overtaking and 
roping any horse he happened to select. AlI- 
ways there was a sense of loneliness and hurt 
as she mounted and rode back toward the 
Box 8. 

_ Then came a day when the last relay of 
mustangs departed in charge of three Mexican 
riders and Conway was left alone in Green 
Floor. He had long since moved his base 
camp there and fenced off a small area across 
the lower end of the bottoms. In this en- 
closure he had placed the twelve best mares 
out of all the wild horse herds of the Solaro, 
where they now ranged with White Blanket 
and the rest of his horses. He set about the 
work of breaking them, intending, as soon as. 
_ this task was accomplished, to drive them . 
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across the Cusillas to the Ewing place and 
establish himself there. — 

Bob Pierce rode down and joined him on 
the morning following the departure of the 
last of the mustangs. 

“ All snug and comfortable, with as nice a 
little camp as ever I set eyes on, and yet I 
hear you're calculating to leave soon,” the old 
foreman greeted. 

“'That’s the lay, Bob,” Conway agreed. 

Pierce filled his pipe. 

“Son,” he said, “in many ways you're a 
sure good one. In one or two respects, how- 
somever, you're the pig-headedest, stubborn- 
est, know-nothing youngster I ever met up 
with. I’ve got a good notion to bend a gun 
- over your head until you come to your milk.” 

“Well, go ahead. I don’t mind much if 
you do,” Conway returned. “It couldn’t be 
much worse off than it is. Maybe a little 
going-over with a gun butt would fix it. But 
what makes you want to try?” 
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“Son, just because you had a ruckus with 
Powers, whatever put it into your head to 
take it out on the girl?” Pierce inquired. 

Conway stiffened. 

“Pierce,” he said earnestly, “I never did 
one mean thing to her in my life. I just 
couldn’t. You know I couldn’t. Id run from 
here to Solaro barefoot to pick up her knitting 
if she dropped it. Somebody has lied to you.” 

“Then why didn’t you give White Blanket 
to her?” Pierce demanded. 

“White Blanket?” Conway _ echoed. 
“Whatever would she be wanting with 
White Blanket? If I had any notion she 
wanted him, Id tie a blue ribbon and a bunch 
of daisies on him and send him right over. 
. Him or anything else I’ve got that she cov- 
eted, including myself. What’s this about 
White Blanket?” 

Pierce settled back, his mind now at rest. 

“T halfway figured that,” he observed. 
“Where have you been living at these last . 
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few weeks? Didn’t you know that White 
Blanket has been looked on as Millie Powers’ 
own horse ever since he was a knock-kneed, 
no-account colt, with every rider in the Solaro 
apromising faithful to catch him for her these 
past three years and falling down on the job? 
Then you up and catch him and decline flat- 
footed to come through. It wasn’t that she 
wanted the horse so bad, but the fact that 


_you’d up and treat her that way before the 


whole of Solaro after she’d used you white.” 
Pierce gave him all the details of the situa- 
tion, sparing him nothing in relating the text 
of the comment that had been current for 
weeks, even to the point of explaining that 
his stand was condemned by the whole citi- 


E: zenry of the Solaro country. 


Before he had finished he was on his feet 
and heading for the painted stallion. He re- 
turned leading him. 

“Here,” he said, thrusting the rope into 
Pierce’s hand. “ Straddle that nag of yours 
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and set out for the Box 8 with this horse. I 
didn’t have any notion of all this. I refused 
flat-footed to let Powers talk me out of White 
Blanket, but this is the first I’ve heard that 
she had any interest in him at all. Hustle — 
along.” 

Pierce settled back. 

“You take him,” he said. 

“Not me. Not after what she thinks I was 
trying to do,” Conway declined. 

“ She’s up on the bench a half-mile back, 
waiting for me,” Pierce said. “ She was rid- 
ing a piece with me and I told her I had to 
drop off down here and see you for a minute. 
She wouldn’t come down; said she’d wait. 
Saddle a horse and lead him on up.” 

Conway complied. Ten minutes later the 
girl looked up to see Conway riding toward 
her, leading the painted stallion. 

“T’ve got your horse,” he said, extending 
the lead rope. She took it automatically. 
“IT didn’t know until right now, when Piette a 
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told me, that you ever had the least notion 
of wanting him.” 

“But I can’t take him as a gift,” she said. 
The very intensity of the relief and gladness 
that surged through her rendered her speech 
a bit stiff and prim. “ You’ve been offered 
fifteen hundred dollars for him, I hear.” 

Sudden recollection of Thorne’s bidding for 
the horse publicly in the street of Solaro and 
his avowed purpose for doing so came back 
to Conway with a rush. So that was what 
Thorne had meant. And every one within 
earshot had understood but himself. In the 
eyes of those assembled he had been playing 
a despicable part. Swift humiliation, coupled 
with wrath against Thorne, turned his face 
bleak and forbidding. 

“So you see, I’ll have to pay you for him,” 
she said. 

“T’ve been paid for him,” he said, produc- 
ing a leather case and opening it for her in- 


-spection. Her own likeness peered back at 
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her. ‘“ You don’t recollect, likely, but I pur- 
loined that off of you four years back. I’ve 
been paid a hundred times over by looking 
at that every day for four years.” 

He wheeled his horse and was gone before 
she could answer. She half raised a hand to 
stop him. Then sat silently looking after his 
disappearing back. Wiser than he in the 
ways of love, a smile wreathed her lips. She 
touched her finger tips to her lips and lightly 
tossed a kiss to him as he rode out of sight 
over the rim. The sun was shining for her 
again for the first time in weeks. She would 
come back to-morrow — after first settling 
several details with her father for all time to 
come. Without waiting for Pierce she trans- 
ferred her saddle to White Blanket, leading 
her own horse instead, and headed for 
home. 

“You got back in nothing flat!” Pierce ex- 
claimed, as Conway rode into camp. ‘“ You 
ain’t been gone twenty minutes and I’d settled 
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myself here to wait three or four hours. What 
happened? ” 

“I just give him to her and pulled out,” 
Conway returned listlessly. ‘“‘ What did you 
figure would happen?” 

“Why didn’t you stay and chat with her?” 
Pierce insisted. 

“Chat! Say, she don’t want me hanging 
round chatting, after all that’s come up!” 
Conway exploded. 

The old man regarded him curiously. After 
a space he spoke up softly. 

“ Why you poor, spivaling, misguided, long- 
eared, braying jackass, you,” he chanted. 
“You misfit, chuckle-witted, misunderstand- 
ing owl. Why, you — and here I’ve been be- 
lieving that you was halfway smart.” 
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Mornine was not the period of greatest 
congestion in the Thompson House. Powers 
found less than a half-dozen men there when 
he entered after completing the business which 
had occasioned his presence in Solaro at this 
early hour. 

Charlie Thorne, having seen him disappear 
within the portals of the Thompson House, 
sauntered across from the bank and joined 
him before the bar. 

“TI guess Conway likely made a good thing 
out of your mustang drive, Mr. Powers,” 
Thorne said. “It was right nice of you to 
help him out that way.” 

“IT wasn’t setting out to do him any favors,” 
Powers declared. “It came up acrid ean 

“ Accidental on your part — not on his,” . 
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Thorne corrected. “He had it all mapped 
out in advance.” 

“ Well, he paid me for any expense I’d been 
put to,” Powers grudgingly confessed. 

“ But he didn’t make any amends for White 
Blanket, did he?”’ Thorne asked. 

Powers grunted, his tone implying both a 
negative and a lack of inclination to continue 
the topic. 

“Just between you and me, confidential, 
Mr. Powers,” Thorne confided, “ I don’t think 
much of this Conway party.” 

“'That’s confidential between you and the 
whole country, not between you and me,” 
Powers stated. ‘‘ No use of acting secret 
about what everybody within a hundred miles 
knows for a fact.” 

“ Well, anyway,” said Thorne, “I don’t 
like him.” 

“'That’s what I hear,” Powers returned. 
He was in an ill humor; and besides, Thorne’s 


‘comments about the friction between Powers 
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and Conway had served to crowd Powers into 
a position from which it would prove some- 
what difficult to back down if such a move be- 
came advisable; and it had served to increase 
the friction between father and daughter. 
Powers had been at a loss to understand his 
daughter’s moodiness of late. 

“Neither do you, I guess,” Thorne sub- 
mitted. 

“Well, you go right on guessing but let me 
do my own talking,” Powers suggested. “I 
don’t need any agent to spread tidings of my 
likes and dislikes two weeks ahead of my line 
of march. I can do my own announcing.” 

“Tt ain’t so much a mere matter of like or 
dislike,” said Thorne. “I think this Conway 
is a bad hombre.” 

Powers permitted himself a sarcastic 
chuckle. 

“You don’t have to think, do you?” he 
asked. “ He proved it to you.” 

“Oh — that!” Thorne remarked deprécwemy ee 
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ingly, as if waving all such petty personal 
issues aside. ‘“‘ Not that; but on and off he’s 
had to reside south of the border.” 

This remark served as the clarifying ele- 
ment to precipitate the vaguely clouded recol- 
lections which had been stirring in Powers’ 
thoughts for some weeks past. 

“Huh!” he grunted. ‘“ That’s what I’ve 
been trying to lay hold of since he let it slip 
that he was the drifter that named White 
Blanket four years back.” 

Thorne straightened and the by-standers 
drew closer. 

“Are you real sure of that, Mr. Powers?” 
Thorne’s voice was now brisk and businesslike. 

* Dead certain,” Powers affirmed. 

“The man that named White Blanket,” 
Thorne stated impressively. “'The man that 
named White Blanket, Mr. Powers, was 
heading for the border right then. That’s one 
of the times he’s had to jump south of the 
line.” ? 
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“T recollect now,” said Powers. “ What 
had he been up to? I forget, sort of.” 

“For killing two men in Morello,” one of 
the by-standers declared. “‘ You know, I’ve 
thought all along that I’d seen him some- 
wheres before, but I never said nothing.” He 
had never seen Conway, would not have 
known him if they had met in the road, but 
with a mystery being unravelled it was well 
to be on the inside. | 
_ “You see?” Thorne said triumphantly. 
“That time he jumped south of the line over 
a small matter of killing two men. His other 
operations I can’t recall without looking 
them up.” 

“TI heard some of the boys saying that 
he was leaving soon to go south of the 
Cusillas,” the well-posted by-stander contrib- 
uted. “Likely he’s headed back across the 
border again.” 

Thorne nodded in a gesture of assent. _. 

“But we'll block that notion, unless hee. 
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already gone,” he predicted. ‘Mr. Powers, 
lets you and me step across to my office.” 

Powers had been priming himself to make 
overtures to Conway for the purpose of renew- 
ing friendly relations — more particularly in 
order to smooth out the strained situation be- 
tween his daughter and himself. Being a just 
man at heart, he had been compelled to re- 
spect Conway and to confess himself that he 
had perhaps been a bit too hasty and head- 
strong. This, however, put an entirely dif- 
ferent light on the matter. He followed the 
sheriff to his office and Thorne put in a call 
for Morello. 

Latrop, it seemed, was away. Some clerk 
or new deputy answered. At first he said 


that no one by the name of Conway was 


wanted in Morello. But under the stimulus 
of listening to Thorne’s recitation of the de- 
tails he began to recall the case himself. 
“Oh! That affair! That was before my 
day — but I remember hearing. Yes, you’re 
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right, Thorne, he shot down two men on the 
street. It’s been so long ago that there ain’t 
been any active search for him lately, I reckon. 
There don’t seem to be anything about it on 
file in the office. A reward of a thousand? 
Youre right again. I recall hearing that 
there had been a reward posted. Will I take 
the responsibility? Well, now with Latrop 
away and all. Yes, I know, I’d ought to act 
prompt. All right, Sheriff Thorne, you go 
ahead and bring him in. Latrop will be back 
along this evening some time.” 

The man was anxious to show his efficiency 
in the absence of the sheriff and so attain 
standing in the eyes of his chief. 

“There,” said Thorne, hanging up the re- 
ceiver. “ He’s wanted in Morello for a double 
killing. Inside an hour now, I'll deputize a 
couple of the boys and be out after him.” 

Powers rode toward home. He showered 
himself with congratulations. Perhaps after 
this his daughter would attach more signi = 
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cance to his opinions. This would fix things 
all right. Deep down within him he was 
aware that he was merely trying to fix things 
with himself. By every rule of the game he 
should be most delighted over this termina- 
tion of the Conway affair. But his self-con- 
gratulation was forced. A sense of some- 
thing gone amiss weighed heavily upon his 
spirit. 

| “Darn it, why couldn’t the boy have turned 

out to be straight?” he inquired. 

But swift anger surged through him again 
as he saw White Blanket, saddled, standing at 
a feed rack in the Box 8 corrals. No fugitive 
killer could continue to trail about with his 
daughter. He strode into the house. 

“Where is he?” he demanded of his 
daughter. 
“Who?” she asked in surprise. 
* Conway!” Powers exploded. “ ITis horse 
is outside.” 
© That’s my horse, Dad,” said the girl. 
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“Reese isn’t here. White Blanket is my 
horse, not his!” 

“Since when?” Powers asked. 

“To-day. He gave him to me.” She 
threw both arms round her father. “I just 
knew he would, Dad. He didn’t even know 
I wanted White Blanket until Bob Pierce told 
him this morning.” 

Powers was once more assailed by that op- 
pressive weight upon his spirit as he looked 
down into his daughter’s upturned, shining 
face; also he was guiltily conscious of the fact 
that he had purposely omitted to refer to that 
point himself when conversing with Conway 
on the subject of White Blanket. 

“Now, Dad, you'll have to act sensible 
about Reese,” the girl continued. “I do just 
love him to death. You'll patch things up be- 
tween you and Reese right away, won’t you, 
Dad?” 

“I was aiming to, girl,” Powers said. “TI 
was for a fact. I could see how things wert” ( 
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going with you. And he had me about three- 
fourths fooled, too, in spite of myself. Yes, 
he did. I was growing to like him. I figured 
to tell him the next time we met, but it’s a 
hard thing to say, someway, and I’ve been 
putting it off. But I meant to. And it’s too 
late now, girl.” He watched the color drain 
from her face, the sparkle vanish from her 
eyes, but he had to go on. “ Reese Conway 
is wanted. He’s off for the border right 


33 


now. 

“What for?” she whispered. “ What has 
he done? Oh! If only I’d followed him back 
to camp this morning. What was it, Dad? 
Tell me quick. Did he kill Charlie Thorne?” 

“No; but there’s a good chance that he 
will,” Powers said. ‘“ Thorne’s taking a posse 
out after him.” 

He described the circumstances. 

“Oh; that!” the girl exclaimed in sudden 
relief. “ I’ve known all along about that.” 

She headed for the door. 
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-“ Where are you going?” her father de- 
manded. 

“To warn Reese, first; then to Morello — 
or across the border with him, if he does have 
to go,” she called back. “ Good-by.” 

Powers sought to intercept her, but White 
Blanket whirled down the lane. He mounted 
his own horse and followed her, but the painted 
stallion sifted across the range at a pace far 
greater than any speed his own mount could 
attain and eventually disappeared in the 
‘choppy hills far ahead. Still Powers held 
grimly on. 

Conway was breaking one of the green 
mares. After a few preliminary try-outs in 
the bottoms he rode her up a trail that led 
_ out over the rims of Green Floor. As he 
topped out he observed two horsemen ap- 
proaching. He angled along, some fifty yards 
from the rim, and the two riders intercepted 
him. Conway recognized Thorne. The other 
man he did not know. | 
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“ Breaking a new one?” Thorne asked, as 
the mare, cringing nervously away from them, 
snorted her suspicion. 

“Yes,” Conway said. 

Then, suddenly, two guns were menacing 
him. 

“You're under arrest!” Thorne pro- . 
claimed. 

* And for what?” Conway asked. 

Thorne told him. Conway laughed. 

“AMll right. Dll ride in with you. There’s 
maybe some little formality about that affair 
that Latrop wants to clear up,’’ Conway con- 
jectured. 

“Give me your gun,” Thorne instructed. 

“You don’t need to pull my teeth. I’m not 
_ abadone. I'll go along peaceable. You must 
have misunderstood Latrop’s instructions,” he 
said. “But anyway, if you want it, here 
goes.” | 

He extracted his gun from its holster and 
tossed it across the intervening six feet to 
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‘Thorne. The sheriff missed his catch and the 
weapon clattered to the ground. 

“ And now,” said Thorne, “ hold out your 
hands. We'll slip these cute little bracelets on 
you.” 

“ Sho! You surely don’t aim to shackle me 
and take me into Solaro in irons,” Conway 
said, eyeing the handcuffs doubtfully. 

“ Just that,’ Thorne declared. ‘“‘ Were 
taking no chances on a desperado of your 
caliber.” 

“ Desperado — me!” Conway chuckled 
softly. ‘You're rubbing it in a bit raw, 
Thorne, don’t you reckon?” 

Conway’s thoughts flew ahead, picturing 
their entry into Solaro. His dislike of Thorne 
deepened with this unnecessary affront and 
there was forming in his mind a determination 
that he would not go into Solaro, manacled, in 
Thorne’s custody. That small inner voice 
was urging caution, counselling against any 
rash move. But his whole nature revolted” at 
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the thought of the girl’s hearing that Thorne 
had brought him back to Solaro in irons. 
“There ain’t any need for all that, Thorne,” 


| he urged. 


“ Put ’em on!” Thorne rasped. 

“Well, there don’t seem to be any way out 
for me if you're set on it,” Conway said. 

He half extended his right hand as if to 
receive the steel bracelets from Thorne. The 
mare, responding to the rein, moved over to 
close the six-foot gap between the two. Con- 
way freed his left foot from the stirrup and 
drove his spur in the mare’s flank. The 


startled animal made one wild leap, almost 


colliding with Thorne’s mount. Conway, as 


if almost unseated by this unexpected ma- 


neuver, lurched far sidewise in the saddle, 


| his arm still extended, and with a lightning 
swoop his hand pounced for the sheriff’s gun 


and clamped on it. Conway’s whole weight 


and strength were thrown into a terrific down- 


ward jerk as he flung from the saddle. The 
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gun was wrenched from Thorne’s grasp and 
he was nearly torn from his seat by the un- 
expected downward force of the jerk. ‘The 
gun was brought solidly down upon his skull 
and he slid from the saddle. The deputy, his 
slow-working brain not fully recovered from 
the delusion that Conway had been unseated 
and had clutched at Thorne for support, sud- 
denly found himself fixedly regarding the 
muzzle of a gun which Conway held on him 
from beneath the neck of Thorne’s horse. 

“Drop it!” Conway ordered and the 
deputy complied, his weapon clattering to the 
ground. | 

He was the by-stander who had commented 
about Conway in the Thompson House some 
three hours previously and his conversation 
had led to his being deputized by Thorne. 
His heart was not in the work. Why take a 
chance? It meant nothing to him. 

“Now ride on off,’ Conway instructed. 
“ After I’m a half-mile or so on my way, you 
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can come back and resuscitate Thorne. He 
ain’t hurt. Tl be riding on into Morello by 
my lonesome to see just what Latrop is want- 
ing with me.” 

He retrieved his own gun and that of the 
deputy. 

“Tl leave this assortment on one of those 
rocks yonder,” he promised, pointing to a 
cluster of sandrocks on the rim of Green 
Floor, perhaps seventy-five yards away. He 
mounted the mare and struck out on a lope 
and had almost attained the cluster of sand- 
rocks when the mare pitched down to her 
knees, her head doubled under her as a gun- 
shot roared across the range. Even as he was 
thrown sprawling, Conway was scrambling 
for the shelter of the rocks. Another bullet 
sang nastily as it glanced off a rock close be- 
side him as he threw himself face down. 

“First off, I thought Thorne had been 
shamming and had pulled a second gun and 


‘shot down my horse, or that his deputy had,” 
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Conway reflected. “ But just as I dived in 
here I seen two heads peering over the edge 
of the barranca out yonder. Thorne left re- 
enforcements there.” 

After a space he peered from between two 
sandrocks. Thorne’s horse still grazed on the 
mesa but the sheriff was gone. There was but 
one head peering over the edge of the bar- 
ranca. Presently Conway discovered Thorne. 
He had sought the shelter of a prairie dog 
mound and was peering round it. . 

“He’s got a second gun, right enough,” 
Conway said. “ He’s just well enough pro- 
tected by that dog-hole so that I could clip 


: his backbone in half. But it’s my play not to 


indulge in any pistol practice to-day. I’ve 
_acted up foolish enough as it is. But I some 
way couldn’t swallow the notion of Thorne’s 
taking me into Solaro in shackles — and [ still 
feel the same way. When it comes on night 

Dll slip away and make for Morello.” 
He ducked convulsively as a heavy slug’ 
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flattened viciously against a sandrock within 
a few inches of his head and drove biting 
splinters into his face. He withdrew his head 
and settled himself for a long wait. It lacked 
an hour of noon. The rocks afforded ample 
shelter from those in front. The sheer drop 
that fell away at his back cut off any possi- 
bility of attack from the rear. 

“Tm snug enough here,” he decided, and 
twisted a cigarette. “That was a wildcat 
play I made in the heat of righteous indigna- 
tion, but it’ll likely pan out all right.” 

His complacency was suddenly shattered as 
a pistol ball ricocheted off a rock close to his 
head. The report came from behind. He 
divined the situation instantly. This was the 
narrowest part of Green Floor, just within 
the mouth before it widened appreciably. The 
far rim was but little over two hundred yards 
distant, and a little higher than the one on 
which he lay. The two men in the barranca 


had ridden down it, dipped over the bench, 
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crossed below the notch that led into Green 
Floor and mounted to a point in his rear. 

“It’s long shooting with me flat and only 
a strip of me showing, but they'll get me, give 
’em time,” he decided. “ I’ve got to shift out 
of here pronto. But where to? Thorne will 
pot me from out there if I make a run for it.” 

He gave himself over to swift calculation. 
His very spirit gorged at the thought of the 
one sane way out —to surrender to Thorne 
and be conducted, manacled, into Solaro. 

**T could, of course, shoot a section out of 
Thorne’s backbone where it shows above that 
dog mound,” he said, “ and outlaw myself for 
all time. There’s only one way to keep on 
the right fork of the trail — to bottle my feel- 
ings and tender my person to Thorne for him 
to drape with handcuffs, leg irons and what 
not.” 

Two reports sounded from the far rim and 
two slugs sprayed him with fragments a. 
sandrock. 
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He permitted himself one last mental pic- 
ture of his entrance, shackled, riding into 
Solaro, shut his teeth on the unpleasing pros- 
pect and called out to Thorne. 

“Time out for a parley. I give up uncon- 
ditional.” 

Two more leaden messengers sought for 
him. One grazed his shoulder. 

“i say, he called. “I surrender; take off 
your sharpshooters.” 

_ Still there was no answer. Conway called 
twice again with the same negative results. 

“So that’s it,” he said. “ He pretends not 
to hear until one of that pair over yonder 
punctures my innards. I don’t aim to lay here 
and get potted in my nest without lifting a 
hand.” 

A splinter of rock cut him above the eye 
as another report sounded from the far rim 
and a ball crashed viciously close to his head. 
He wiped the blood from his face with the 
back of his hand and edged his gun forward. 
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“ Here goes,” he said. “ Inside sixty sec- 
onds Thorne’s soul will be soaring on high, 
and you, Conway, will be up on his horse 
and soaring for the border, to travel the 
wrong fork of the trail for the rest of your 
days.” 

He looked down the barrel of his gun at the 
section of Thorne’s back that was exposed by 
a sag in the dog mound. Then something ap- 
peared over his sights as a rider pitched into 
view above the edge of the mesa, and he saw 
White Blanket, stretched out and running his 
best, the girl crouching low on his neck and 
urging him on. The stailion swept across the 
barranca that sheltered the unarmed deputy, — 
veered past Thorne’s prone figure behind the 
dog mound and came to a sliding halt, set back 
on his haunches, at the edge of the rocks. 

“Step up behind me, quick!” the girl or- 
dered. 

“But you —” Conway began. 


“ Quick!” she interrupted. “They can't 
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possibly shoot with me right in line. They 
wont dare. Come up. Quick!” 

With a single sweep Conway attained his 
feet and vaulted to White Blanket’s back be- 
hind her and they were off at a run. 

Thorne, unable to shoot, knowing that it 
would be useless to pursue the painted stallion 
even though he carried a double burden, was 
powerless to intervene and rose to his feet to 
watch the speeding paint-horse out of sight. 

The girl headed White Blanket to the south 
toward a dip in the crest of the Cusilla Moun- 
tains. 

“And where?”? Conway asked presently, 
“are we headed? It don’t matter to me, as 
long as you're with me. But I just thought 
I’d ask.” 

“ For the border,” she said, pointing to the 
pass in the Cusillas. “If you have to stay 
there, so will I, if you'll take me.” 

“Do you mean that?’ he asked after a 
7 space. 
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The girl nodded. 

Conway’s arms tightened round her. 

“ Then stop White Blanket right off — just 
for a minute,” he said. ‘“ And turn halfway 
round in the saddle.” 

White Blanket was halted for considerably 

longer than the specified period. It was per- 
haps a half-hour later, with all past misunder- 
standings forever banished, that they re- 
mounted. 
_ “And now, girl dear,” said Conway, “ un- 
less you’re dead set to honeymoon south of the 
border, we'll head for Morello instead. Ive 
put in sufficient time south of the line to suit 
me for a lifetime. We can pick up a second 
horse at some Mexican layout and make it 
-up there in ten hours.” 

It was midnight when Powers, having 
changed horses twice, rode into Morello. He 
strode into the sheriff’s office and found his 
daughter asleep, her head on Reese Conways. 
shoulder. 
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“ Sh-h,” Conway warned. 

“Sh — hell!” Powers exploded. “ What 
does all this mean, anyhow?” — 

The girl opened her eyes. 

“ Hello, Dad. We postponed the wedding 
until to-morrow so you would be sure to get 
here in time for it,”’ she cooed. 

“Wedding!” Powers snorted. ‘“ There'll 
never be any knot-headed, fire-eating, gun- 
fighting trouble-raiser that’s a fugitive one 
jump ahead of the law a-marrying into my 
family.” 

“ Of course not, Dad; that’s the very reason 
I’m going to marry Reese, because he’s the 
exact opposite of all those things you men- 
tioned,” she soothed. 

Powers’ retort was cut short by Latrop’s 
entrance. The sheriff greeted them cordially, 
then turned to Powers and shook his head re- 
gretfully. 

“ You put off coming till I’m afraid it’s too 
late,” he said. | 
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““To0 late for what?” Powers demanded, 
interrupting. 

“Why, you see, it’s like this,” Latrop ex- ~ 
plained. “ A few years back, Reese, here, ac- 
counted for a pair of miscreants that the Cross 
C outfit has posted a reward for of five hun- 
dred each. But now the Cross C has changed 
hands, and I don’t expect Reese has much 
chance to collect it. We was talking it over 
before you rode in.” 

“And you will stay over for my wedding 
in the morning, won’t you, Dad?” the girl 
asked. 

“T will not! There’ll be no wedding in the 
morning! Do you think I’m going to let any 
daughter of mine get hitched in a bum camp 
dike Morello?” Powers roared. “ You’re com- 
ing straight back to the Box 8, the pair of you, 
and hold your wedding right there at home! 
You hear me?” 

They heard him. 

The girl’s eyes twinkled. 
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“T just knew it,” she said, going up to her 
father and patting his arm. ‘‘I just knew it 
all along.” 

“Well,” said Conway, “me—TI wasn’t so 
sure. But that arrangement will suit me 
pretty fine.” 
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Te man and the girl stood in the lane lead- 
ing from the yard of the little three-room log 
cabin that nestled among the pines beside the 
singing brook, their folded arms resting on the 
top bar of the gate. 

In the flat that spread out below them a 
great stallion was grazing with a dozen mares. 
He decided that it was time for a run as the 
shadows lengthened, so he rounded up the 
scattered mares and drove them before him, 
his head swinging low as he brought up the 
rear. 

“ White Blanket bullies them shamelessly,” 
‘the woman observed. “He won’t even go to 
the creek for a drink but what he drives them 
all to water, whether they’re thirsty or not.” 

“They like it,” Conway said. “They were 
all raised that way as mustangs, every last 
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head of them, and it makes them feel right at 
home.” 

Three times the drove thundered round the 
big pasture. 

Night descended swiftly and a fresh breeze 
from the Cusillas sang through the pines in 
accompaniment to the tinkle of the rushing 
stream. 

Then a sound rose on high and clashed 
against the still face of the hills — the scream- 
ing challenge of a mighty wild stallion. 

_ Conway chuckled and placed an arm about 
the girl’s shoulders. 

“White Blanket is playing at being wild 
again,” he said. “ But he wouldn’t go back 
if he could. Neither would I. Both White 
Blanket and me has trailed with the wild bunch 
sufficient to know that it’s a hard game to 
beat. With you holding the reins over the 
pair of us, girl, I expect we'll always keep 
our feet planted on the right fork of the 


otrail.” 


THE END 
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